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Preface 
This small book is in two ways a vade mecum. 


It is, as in the ordinary use of this term, a handbook. A vade mecum 
in this sense is an introduction to a specific topic, detailed enough to 
be useful and concise enough to be portable. The Latin words mean 
“come with me,” and the custom of applying this term to a practical 
little guidebook arose in the days when only a small volume could be 
truly “at hand.” The reader says to the book, “Come with me; I will need 
you.” Here we have such a vade mecum. The Strasbourg Institute for 
Ecumenical Research has provided an informative overview of all the 
bilateral theological dialogues in which the Lutheran World Federation 
has been engaged in the period since the Tenth Assembly in Winnipeg 
in 2003. Readers will find here, in a remarkably small space, an account 
of our six major dialogical relationships during these years, along with a 
general introduction to the tasks and hopes of ecumenical dialogue and 
a very useful “quick guide to some ecumenical concepts.” It is indeed a 
practical guide and good companion. 


But the phrase can also be understood from the other direction. A vade 
mecum can be an inviting introduction which lures the reader into 
new engagement with a subject. The book, in this sense, says to the 
reader, “Come with me!” You have here such a welcoming book. Prof. 
Sarah Hinlicky Wilson, who joined the staff of the Strasbourg Institute 
in 2008, has gathered together and edited work from several members 
of the staff, who serve as consultants to the bilateral theological dia- 
logues in which the LWF participates. This is not only an account 
of the recent history of LWF bilaterals but an introduction to ecumenism, 
viewed through the lens of our dialogues. The perspectives, evaluations, 
and enthusiasms of the contributors are clearly evident. Throughout, 
the book is infused with hope - that readers will become engaged in 
the ecumenical vision and so will be changed. In the second chapter, 
“spiritual disciplines for ecumenism,” for example, there is no mere 
overview of the topic. 











There is a call to conversion: 


“Every Christian has to be converted more fully to the Christ who 
commanded us to love one another and to be one as he and his Father 
are one... Sometimes this will mean faithfully adhering to what our 
individual traditions have given us. Sometimes that will mean facing our 
failures... Sometimes that will mean considering something that never 
even occurred to us before. All of us can and should grow into a deeper 
understanding of what it means to be Jesus’ disciples and children of the 
heavenly Father, aflame with the fire of the Holy Spirit.” 


On the journey described in this book, every Christian indeed can and 
should embark. As you read, listen for the invitation: “Vade mecum!” For 
in this summons you may hear anew the call of Christ to work for the 
unity of his church. 


Rev. Dr. Ishmael Noko 
General Secretary 
The Lutheran World Federation 











A Note to the Reader 


Ecumenical documents are never the work of just one person, a solitary 
figure sitting and thinking all alone. By nature ecumenical documents are 
and have to be collaborative. And this is fitting - they mirror the process 
of reconciliation between divided churches, working things out through 
careful dialogue, analysis, and composition. 


The work in your hands is no exception. It doesn’t represent just one 
voice or person but the many people involved in the work of the Institute 
for Ecumenical Research in Strasbourg, France. Different members of 
the staff serve as consultants to the various bilateral dialogues, so their 
particular insights and ideas are represented here. 


Of course this book would have been a bit awkward to read if each 
colleague wrote a different chapter. So Prof. Sarah Hinlicky Wilson was 
the one to compile the different ideas and insights into one coherent book, 
and the “voice” you hear is hers. Nevertheless it is not “her” book but a 
book expressing the work of many people involved in many dialogues 
over many years. 


All of us at the Institute hope you will enjoy what you read here and 
commit yourself afresh to Christ’s prayer that we “may be one.” 











Introduction 
A Window into Ecumenical Dialogue 


On the night in which he was betrayed, Jesus said this prayer for his 
disciples: “Holy Father, keep them in your name, which you have given 
me, that they may be one, even as we are one” (John 17:11). 


A hundred years ago, those words struck Christians to the heart. The 
truth is that the disciples of Jesus have not always been one. We disciples 
have been diverse, which can coexist with unity, but we have also been 
divided: angry, hostile, and mistrustful. Earlier the same evening, Jesus 
had instructed his disciples to “love one another: just as I have loved 
you, you also are to love one another” (John 13:34). But an honest look 
at church history shows that Christians have often been better at hating 
one another than loving one another, and this hatred has distorted their 
ability to perceive the truth of the gospel. 


Disunity threatened the church right from the beginning. You can see 
hints of it in the New Testament. At the Jerusalem Council, recorded in 
Acts 15, the apostles had to face the conflict between Jewish and Gentile 
believers and set some guidelines to keep the peace between them. There 
was certainly a problem with the lack of love between Gentiles and Jews. 
But there was also a question of truth regarding salvation itself at stake, 
since some people were saying, “Unless you are circumcised according to 
the custom of Moses, you cannot be saved” (Acts 15:1). A consensus in 
the truth had to be reached to keep the community from splitting in two. 
After considering some important evidence, such as Peter's witnessing 
the gift of the Holy Spirit coming down on Gentile believers, the apostles 
offered their judgment: “It has seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to 
us to lay on you no greater burden than these requirements: that 
you abstain from what has been sacrificed to idols, and from blood, and 
from what has been strangled, and from sexual immorality” (Acts 15:28). 
This agreement about salvation was necessary to maintain the love in 
the community. The epistle to the Ephesians sums up the necessary 
connection between love and truth in preserving the unity of the church 














when it says that Christ “himself is our peace, who has made us both 
one and has broken down in his flesh the dividing wall of hostility” 
(Ephesians 2:14). 


The threat of disunity loomed again at the church in Corinth, Paul begins 
his first letter to the Corinthians with a plea: “I appeal to you, brothers, 
by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that all of you agree, and that there 
be no divisions among you, but that you be united in the same mind and 
the same judgment” (I Corinthians 1:10). The lack of unity on matters of 
the truth was leading to “jealousy and strife” (3:3). Failure to understand 
the gospel led to sins that were tearing apart the church - boasting, sexual 
immorality, lawsuits among believers, factions at the Lord's Supper. All 
of this was contrary to the very gospel the Corinthians had received and 
claimed to believe. Paul wanted for them instead that there would be “no 
division in the body but that the members may have the same care for one 
another” (12:55). The oneness of Jesus’ disciples in the church is supposed 
to be a reflection and a proof of the good news. Once again, as Ephesians 
puts it: “There is one body and one Spirit - just as you were called to the 
one hope that belongs to your call-one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is over all and through all and in all” (4:4-6). 


Historically, the first long-lasting division in the church happened after 
the Council of Chalcedon, when some of the eastern churches were 
dissatisfied with the language of “two natures in one person” that the 
council approved. They broke with the other churches and were labelled 
“Monophysite” (meaning “one nature”). Today these are, among others, 
the Coptic, Armenian, and Syriac Orthodox churches. In 1054, a growing 
cultural and political gap between the western and eastern halves of 
the old Roman empire became ecclesial as well when a Roman cardinal 
refused to recognize the newly elected patriarch unless he recognized 
the Roman bishop's supremacy. A further theological dimension was the 
Western church's addition of the filioque clause (“and the Son”) to the 
Nicene Creed. The result was the schism between the Orthodox churches 
in the East and the Catholic church in the West. Five hundred years 
later the Reformation further split up the Western church into Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, Reformed, Anabaptists or Mennonites, Anglicans, 











and Baptists. Two centuries later the Anglican church suffered another 
division through the break-off of followers of Wesley, who became known 
as Methodists. The spread of Christianity into North America in particular, 
as the land was settled by colonists, led to the creation of many further 
independent denominations, which then replicated themselves through 
missions across the world. In 1906, a new Christian movement came into 
existence, Pentecostalism, which in merely a century has grown to three 
or four hundred million members across the world in many different 
denominational bodies. 


So yes, indeed, it is hard to say that Christians have been “one” and have 
loved one another as Christ has loved them. Their disunity has called into 
question the truth of “one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 


It was mission work that forced Christians to acknowledge that their 
behavior was contrary to Jesus’ prayer. Christians of different denomina- 
tions took the gospel to new lands - and competed with each other. They 
wanted more for themselves and less for others. The local people couldn't 
understand this. How could Christians who were supposed to “be one” 
and “love one another” act like that? Why would the local people take 
Christ seriously if that was how his followers acted? 


That is why the ecumenical movement considers its “birthday” to be the 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910. Anglicans and various Pro- 
testants gathered together to resolve their difficulties, hoping to become 
“one” at last, so that “the world may believe” - the very reason Jesus 
prayed for his disciples to be one (John 17:21). 


Needless to say, not all of the difficulties could be resolved at one 
single conference! For one thing, the churches in the Global South were 
represented almost entirely by missionaries. And many Christians were 
not part of the meeting at all, such as Roman Catholics and Orthodox. 
But some extremely important developments followed soon after. Two 
international, interdenominational organizations were formed: Faith and 
Order, and Life and Work. The first one focused on resolving differences 
in theology and church structure. The latter focused on diaconal service 











and public policy. These two merged some years later, in 1948, to form the 
World Council of Churches. Not long afterward in 1961, the International 
Missionary Council, which emerged after the Edinburgh Conference of 
1910, joined the WCC as well. The WCC was not trying to be a new 
church. It describes itself as “a fellowship of churches which confess the 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour according to the scriptures, and 
therefore seek to fulfil together their common calling to the glory of the 
one God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” A great number of churches joined 
it as a means of conversing with each other and exploring what they 
might have in common. From the very beginning, Orthodox, Anglican, 
Lutheran, Reformed, and various other Protestant churches joined. 


The search for unity among Christians and across the globe has also led 
to the strengthening of worldwide communions within particular church 
families. For instance, the Lutheran World Federation came into being a 
year before the WCC did, in 1947. Linking Lutherans across the world in a 
common fellowship was not intended to exclude the rest of the Christian 
world, though. In fact, ecumenical commitment is embedded right in the 
LWF's Constitution: “The Lutheran World Federation confesses the one, 
holy, catholic, and apostolic Church and is resolved to serve Christian 
unity throughout the world.” Greater Lutheran unity was in fact an im- 
portant step toward greater Christian unity. 


One important church has been missing from this story so far: the 
Roman Catholic church. At first there was a great deal of suspicion from 
Catholics toward the ecumenical movement. But all of this changed with 
the Second Vatican Council (1962-1965). The Council issued a Decree on 
Ecumenism called Unitatis Redintegratio, declaring Catholic commitment 
to the ecumenical movement. Fifty years after ecumenism began, this was 
just the new life and encouragement it needed to move forward. 


In response to the growth of the worldwide Lutheran communion, the 
new ecumenical contacts established by the WCC, and the willingess of 
the Catholic Church to participate, the LWF decided 1963 at its assembly 
in Helsinki to establish a Lutheran Foundation for Interconfessional Re- 
search. On behalf of this Foundation, the Institute for Ecumenical Research 
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in Strasbourg began its work in 1965, devoted to theological study of 
controversial issues among Christian churches in an ecumenical spirit and 
committed to promoting the visible unity of the church. 


On the official level, the new developments in ecumenism after Vatican 
Il centered around dialogues. The idea was that, after so many years of 
living apart, most Christians really didn’t know how other Christians lived 
or what exactly they believed. Often they had misinformation about each 
other; often they even preferred misinformation about each other, since it 
helped them defend their right to be separated from each other. Between 
some churches there had been specific condemnations on an official 
level that prevented unity. The question was whether the condemnations 
still applied - perhaps one church had changed, perhaps the other had 
changed, perhaps everyone could look at old problems in a new light. 


Dialogues began to take place on two levels. The first kind, characteristic of 
the WCC, is called multilateral dialogue. It brings many churches together 
to talk to each other at the same time. The benefit is that multilateral 
dialogue can show important things in common across many churches 
that otherwise look quite different, such as belief in the Trinity, salvation 
through Jesus Christ, or the observance of baptism and the Lord's Supper. 
The most famous result of multilateral dialogue is the 1983 Lima statement 
of the Faith and Order Commission in the WCC, called Baptism, Eucharist 
and Ministry, which identified a great number of common beliefs about 
these three items while also noting the points of ongoing disagreement 
that needed to be resolved. 


The drawback of multilateral dialogue is the sheer number of partners 
involved. It is difficult to be anything more than general in such a setting, 
since the variety is so enormous. Further, there are often difficulties 
between certain churches that simply don’t concern the others. That's the 
reason for the other kind of dialogue, namely bilateral dialogue. This takes 
place between two churches at a time, working through doctrinal and 
practical differences step by step. Multilateral and bilateral dialogues take 
place both nationally and internationally, and sometimes even locally. 














Lutherans have been involved in bilateral and multilateral dialogues on 
the local, national, and international level since the 1960s. Sometimes the 
progress has been amazing - and sometimes so fast it has been downright 
alarming to all parties! Other times it has been necessarily slow and 
cautious. Nearly all the official statements of Lutheran bilateral dialogues 
(as well as many, many other bilateral dialogues) can be found in three 
huge volumes entitled Growth in Agreement. 


The problem is that ecumenical documents are highly technical. Words 
carry heavy meanings; every single word has to be chosen carefully and 
discussed thoroughly. The results can sometimes be impenetrable or even 
boring without knowing the background of the dialogue. As important as 
such documents are at the official level, they don’t do much at the local 
level. 


The goal of this little book, then, is to open a window into the occasion- 
ally confusing, incomprehensible, or inaccessible world of bilateral 
dialogue, on the hundredth birthday of ecumenism this year. The ac- 
tual circumstances between Lutherans and other churches, and the disco- 
veries of the dialogues, are usually fascinating and exciting. But some 
translation is necessary for this truth to come through. It would take 
a much bigger book to cover all of the Lutheran dialogues, even if the 
scope were restricted to the international dialogues since the 1960s. For 
now the focus will be the dialogues of the past six years, since the last 
LWF assembly. 














The Fruit of Prayer 
Spiritual Disciplines for Ecumenism 


In some ways ecumenism is a threatening undertaking. Our churches 
have become comfortable with their separated existences, which some- 
times have been established for centuries. Our natural instinct is to 
protect our own interests, our own family, or our own heritage. It some- 
times seems that, if ecumenism’s goal is to say we're all one, then all 
the things our ancestors fought for, all the things we love most dearly, 
are suddenly worthless. On the flip side, we often see things in other 
churches that disturb us greatly. Sometimes we don’t understand them 
and so misinterpret them; but sometimes we do understand them and 
we disagree profoundly. In this light, ecumenism may seem like a big 
reduction into meaninglessness, claiming that nothing is really right or 
wrong, good or bad. 


On the other hand, it is equally true that the disunity of Christians has 
been damaging both to the church and to the world. After splitting in 
1054, Eastern and Western Christians battled each other in some of the 
Crusades. After the Reformation, terrible religious wars ravaged Europe. 
They were so bad that they actually discredited religion itself; much of 
Western culture today is still controlled by a desire either to escape or to 
privatize the claims of Christianity, supposedly to keep the world safe. The 
competition in the mission field did much to discredit the gospel when 
it was introduced to new lands. Was this really that the faith that Jesus 
commended to his disciples, commanding them to “love one another”? Or 
was it human sin attacking the most precious gift of God to the world? 


What all of this means is that we must approach ecumenism as a spiritual 
calling. It is not a political strategy, an intellectual game, or a bland effort 
at being nice. The unity of the church is both a command and a gift 
of God. If we are to obey this command and receive this gift, we have 
to undertake certain spiritual disciplines to put our hearts and souls in 
the right place so they will welcome, not impede, the work of the Holy 
Spirit. 
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The first, foremost, and final thing Christians are called to do in ecumenism 
is to pray for the unity of the church. This prayer is Jesus’ prayer, and 
we who are disciples of Jesus are called to make it our own. Such prayer 
entrusts our hopes, fears, doubts, angers, and joys to our heavenly Father. 
It also forms us to listen to His will and obey it. Happily, prayer is the 
most visible form of ecumenism today. Most Christians are able to pray 
with one another, at least privately if not always publicly. Joint prayer 
services are common and encouraging signs even when the sacraments 
are not shared. The Week of Prayer for Christian Unity is one of the oldest 
ecumenical institutions. Celebrated from January 18 to 25 in the northern 
hemisphere and around Pentecost in the southern hemisphere, this special 
period of prayer had its seeds already in 1908 when an Anglican priest 
proposed an “octave for unity” (eight days of prayer). The Faith and Order 
movement picked up the idea in 1926, and in 1966 the World Council 
of Churches and the Catholic Church began jointly publishing worship 
materials for this event every year. Prayer for the unity of the church also 
belongs in daily prayer. It is implicit in the prayer our Lord taught us: 
“Your kingdom come; Your will be done.” 


Prayer for the unity of the church will bear many fruits, and one of these 
fruits is love. Love makes us recognize true children of God, true brothers 
and sisters of Christ, in Christians outside our own church boundaries. 
We look upon them and see not strangers or foreigners but members 
of our own body, persons to be loved as God first loved us. Remember 
that Jesus’ prayer for the unity of his disciples was accompanied by 
the command to love one another, precisely so the world would recog- 
nize Jesus’ disciples by their love. This love has consequences for our 
theological discussions. As Luther put it in his explanation of the Eighth 
Commandment, we are to “come to [our neighbors’) defense, speak well 
of them, and interpret everything they do in the best possible light.” 
All of us want to be taken by what we intend at our best, not by our 
failures to live up to our own ideals. We owe the same to our Christian 
neighbors. We should seek the best that they have to offer, not magnify 
the worst. It's very easy - too easy - to attack another person's theology. 
But such actions are not signs of Christian love. Ecumenical love 
means seeking out the best in our neighbor's theology instead of the 
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worst. Such love builds trust and makes the next fruit of ecumenical 
prayer possible. 


When we pray for Christian unity, and when we grow in love for one 
another, it becomes possible for us to speak to each other with complete 
honesty. Dishonesty is in fact a great temptation in ecumenism. Often 
we are facing old enemies. We remember our worst experiences of them, 
the negative stereotypes we've been raised on. We assume they haven't 
improved. We suspect that they've probably gotten worse, and we're 
not interested in hearing the real story. Or, we have forgotten what we 
ourselves have done wrong. We have a rosy picture of our own history and 
conveniently overlook our own serious mistakes. We don’t want to hear 
someone else’s version of the story. Or, we are frustrated and embarrassed 
by the current state of our churches but we don't want to look bad in 
front of others. We make ourselves appear better than we are in reality. 
We lie about our real sins and failures. Can ecumenism succeed in such 
conditions of dishonesty? Certainly not. Our churches will reconcile only 
when we value the truth more than our own reputations. But there is also 
a danger on the other side. Love often wants to cover over the difficult 
spots as if they didn’t exist. Love is by nature self-sacrificing. It can 
appear that the best way to advance the ecumenical cause is to sacrifice 
our own beliefs, commitments, or convictions. But this is also an error. 
The discipline of honesty directs the discipline of love in the right way, 
toward the fullness of God, in whom there is no competition between love 
and truth. 





If our love has grown enough that we can be truly honest with one 
another, we will inevitably have to face our sins against others as well 
as their sins against us. And all Christians know what they have been 
commanded to do with sins: forgive them. Forgiveness is spiritually 
essential to ecumenism. We have to ask for it and we have to grant it. 
The former is hard because it means we have to repent of our evil ways. 
The latter is even harder! Especially when we have been the victims, 
forgiveness might look like excusing the misdeeds of the past and possibly 
even losing our identity to the one who hurt us. In cases like this we 
must call to mind the central importance of forgiveness in the Scriptures. 
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“Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against us” 
(Matthew 6:12). “‘Lord, how often will my brother sin against me, and I 
forgive him? As many as seven times?'... ‘I do not say to you seven times, 
but seventy times seven” (Matthew 18:21-22). “As the Lord has forgiven 
you, so you also must forgive” (Colossians 3:13). Such forgiveness does 
not apply only to the past; it also applies to the present. In ecumenism 
itself we make mistakes, we fail in charity, we indulge in dishonesty: 
and so we must repent when we have done so, and we must forgive our 
neighbors churches when they have done so. 





But what if these neighbor churches still recoil in suspicion instead of 
drawing near in love? What if they only report tales of success such that 
we suspect they are not being fully honest with us? What if they refuse 
to forgive? What if they are just not interested in the whole ecumenical 
task? For that matter, what if members of our own churches share these 
feelings? What if we find them in ourselves? In such cases we can only 
do as the psalmist did, and “wait for the Lord” (Psalm 27:14). Patience 
is another spiritual discipline vital for ecumenism. In some cases we are 
talking about estrangements that have lasted a thousand years - half 
of the church's entire history! In the long view, the progress of the 
past century has been truly remarkable. It does nothing to improve the 
situation if we lose patience and become angry with one another for 
moving slowly. Love and trust are built over time, not in an instant. For 
long-separated brothers and sisters, only the test of living life together, 
day by day, year by year, can overcome the hostility or ignorance that 
stands between us. None of us knows ahead of time what God will grant 
us to see in our own lifetimes. All we can do is pray, love, speak the truth, 
forgive one another, and wait. 


The final spiritual discipline we undertake in ecumenism is conversion. 
This does not mean converting from one church to another - that, in fact, 
is often the enemy of ecumenism. No, every Christian has to be converted 
more fully to the Christ who commanded us to love one another and to 
be one as he and his Father are one. Ecumenism can only succeed when 
we seek not the success of our own church or tradition above all else, 
but when all Christians together seek God's will. Sometimes that will 
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mean faithfully adhering to what our individual traditions have given 
us. Sometimes that will mean facing our failures head-on and admitting 
to them. Sometimes that will mean considering something that never 
even occurred to us before. All of us can and should grow into a deeper 
understanding of what it means to be Jesus’ disciples and children of the 
heavenly Father, aflame with the fire of the Holy Spirit. 














Thinking Beyond Division 
A Quick Guide to Some Ecumenical Concepts 


We must have our hearts and souls in the right place to engage in 
ecumenism, but that's not quite enough. We must also devote the best 
of our minds to this work. Ecumenism requires careful biblical exegesis, 
probing historical investigations, philosophical clarity about our terms 
and definitions, and theological precision. There is a good reason bilateral 
dialogues always take place in teams - lots of people, with specialties in 
many different areas, are needed to keep the balance and make sure all 
important points, including the range within each confessional family, 
receive due attention. In addition to this specialized work, Christians not 
directly involved in the dialogues are needed to study the results, reflect 
on them, and build on them. 


To that end, ecumenists have developed certain concepts that help them 
accomplish their tasks. These concepts give a framework for how to go 
about their dialogues and understand the various churches better; they 
also help to identify the difficult areas and map out the way toward a 
new future together. Since these terms have a habit of coming up quite 
often in ecumenical circles, it's good to have some basic familiarity with 
them. All of them serve to help Christians to discern what is and what is 
not church-dividing. Identifying that line between unity and separation 
is essential to moving the churches to a new relationship with each other 
that better reflects God's will. 


The first thing to figure out in a dialogue is who exactly the partner is. 
In ecumenical dialogue, we're talking to other Christians. That's pretty 
straightforward, though not quite as straightforward as you might think. 
This is because different churches make different kinds of claims about 
themselves, and that itself is one of the differences that must be worked 
out in ecumenism. For instance, the Orthodox regard themselves as being 
nothing other than the church of the apostles two thousand years later, 
in perfect and unbroken continuity; in addition, they don't believe any 
other churches qualify under this description. Roman Catholics believe 
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that the church that they confess in the Creed “subsists” in the Catholic 
Church (Lumen Gentium §9). “Elements” of the true church may exist 
outside the Catholic fold, though never with the same completeness or 
perfection as inside the Catholic Church (Unitatis Redintegratio §3). 
Various smaller Protestant churches also claim to be the one true church; 
many of them think that the true church more or less vanished from 
the early Middle Ages until the Reformation or even afterward. Most 
Anglican, Lutheran, and mainline Protestant churches do not consider 
themselves to be the only true church, but certainly a true church, and 
they reject other churches’ claims for exclusivity even if they don’t make 
such a claim for themselves. All of this should come as no surprise; if it 
weren't the case, we'd have no need for ecumenism at all! But what it 
does imply for our dialogues is that every church has to respect the other 
church’s self-description, even if it doesn’t agree with that description. 
Each church is allowed to say what it thinks about itself without being 
immediately criticized. For some churches, this will mean associating 
with communities that don’t qualify as churches, in their view. For others, 
this will mean associating with churches that claim far too much, in their 
view. But it is a necessary exercise in respect that leads us forward. 


Convergence is the word to describe what you might call the “first stage” 
of ecumenism. It means recognizing that other churches hold some truths 
in common with your own - that Jesus is Lord, for instance. In our 
pluralistic world today, such convergence probably doesn’t sound very 
impressive. But the fact that so many churches have converged on basic 
points of Christian belief is actually a remarkable achievement. Even a 
hundred years ago, it would have been hard for the churches to agree 
on this much. This coming-together developed out of shared experiences 
that put divided Christians in each other's company, often for the first 
time. For instance, Catholic and Protestant soldiers during the Second 
World War discovered how much they had in common as they survived 
extreme circumstances together. Christian prisoners of war and victims 
of state persecution have also made this discovery; they have joined 
together for support against their oppressors. One of the most common 
ecumenical experiences is in so-called “mixed marriages,” where one 
partner is Catholic and the other is Protestant (or Catholic-Orthodox, or 
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Orthodox-Protestant, or different kinds of Protestants). In fact, guidelines 
for “mixed marriages” are often among the first things to be decided 
by churches working towards convergence. In all these cases, divided 
Christians have discovered that they pray to the same God, read the same 
Bible, strive to obey the same Ten Commandments, and so on. 


Stating convergence is most often the result of multilateral dialogues, 
which have been the focus, for instance, of the World Council of Churches. 
Very basic ecumenical statements come out of this kind of multilateral 
cooperation. For instance, the ecumenically famous statement Baptism, 
Eucharist and Ministry does not make decisions about controversial 
issues, like how old you should be when you are baptized, or whether 
Christ is really present in the eucharist, or whether ordained ministers 
should be married or celibate. Instead it finds what all the many different 
churches can say together, such as: the church performs certain acts 
called baptism and the eucharist; baptism and eucharist are described 
this way in the Bible; all churches have some kind of ministers to order 
congregational worship; and so on. It is about what all churches have 
in common despite the areas in which they disagree. The hope is that 
recognition of this vast commonality will set the churches on a trajectory 
leading to a united future. 


Once churches have begun to recognize each other by converging on 
certain topics, it is time for them to discuss in more detail what they 
have in common and what separates them. Consensus, the “second 
stage" of ecumenism, means coming to a new understanding about 
previous disagreements. Consensus is most often the result of bilateral 
dialogues between two churches only. Perhaps your first thought is: how 
is consensus even possible? If we disagreed about things so bitterly in 
the past that we became separate churches, how can we claim to agree 
about them today? This is exactly why consensus is a much more difficult 
stage of ecumenism than convergence. Consensus implies the possibility 
of misunderstanding, different traditions within each church, and change. 





For instance, in seeking consensus, ecumenists must first check to see 
if historic disagreements were the result of a misunderstanding. It is 
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possible that, when two churches condemned each other in the past, it 
was because they misunderstood each other. The churches may have been 
right to condemn a certain position as false; but they may have been 
wrong to think the other church actually taught this false position. Or, 
if the problem was not a matter of misunderstanding, bilateral dialogue 
might discover that each church had more than one tradition at work 
within it. This is a pretty normal state of affairs - there is always a big 
variety of opinion even among people who mostly agree with each other! 
Sometimes what one church saw and rejected was only a part, maybe 
just a small part, of another church's tradition. And if more than one 
tradition inside of a church is possible, that also means that change is 
possible. As a church moves through history, it weighs and tests opinions. 
Some are judged good and faithful. Other are judged false and dangerous. 
In a situation of division, one church often doesn’t know what kind of 
judgments another church has made. Perhaps my church has come to 
reject something that your church rejected long ago. Perhaps your church 
has come to accept something that you used to think was intolerable. 
Discovering these cases of misunderstanding, different traditions, and 
change opens up the possibility of a new consensus between previously 
divided churches. 


So the purpose of consensus is to find a new agreement, in our present 
time, between churches that used to disagree with each other. Such 
consensus already exists between certain churches on certain topics. But 
still, despite the consensus, Lutherans talk about theology in a Lutheran 
way, Mennonites talk about theology in a Mennonite way, Pentecostals 
talk about theology in a Pentecostal way. You might look at this situation 
and wonder: has anything really changed? How can you say there has 
been a consensus when each church's way of talking about theology 
remains the same? 


The best way to describe the coexistence of ecumenical consensus with 
traditional theology is with the metaphor of language. Lutherans speak the 
Lutheran language, their first language, the language most comfortable 
and natural to them. Ecumenism does not ask them to give it up. But 
ecumenism does ask them to start learning other languages, too. It asks 
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them to learn the language of other churches, and it asks them to learn a 
new ecumenical language. 


Now for Lutherans especially the first essential thing to realize is that 
ecumenical language is not the same as confessional language. It doesn’t 
work the same way or serve the same purpose, much like poetry doesn’t 
serve the same purpose as an instruction manual, even though both are 
perfectly valid examples of language. It's precisely because each church 
has its own confessional language that we need a new ecumenical 
language to translate each other's ideas. For example, Lutherans will na- 
turally try to describe Orthodox theology in terms that make sense to 
Lutherans. But because Lutheran theology works differently from Ortho- 
dox theology, Lutherans will inevitably make mistakes when trying to put 
Orthodox theology into Lutheran terms. Theology lives and grows inside 
particular churches, in specific locations, with unique histories. Sometimes 
the particularity of a theology can't be translated directly into another 
theological language without losing something very important. Christians 
must start learning the language of other churches so they can really 
understand, from the inside, what those other churches are talking about. 


You can see where the difficulty is. Even if churches learn to speak each 
other's language, and discover that they share much in common, how will 
they describe the consensus they reach? They have to use words. But which 
words will they use to describe it? If, for example, a dialogue’s consensus 
is described in the Orthodox language, Lutherans will misunderstand. 
They will fear that their Lutheran way of speaking hasn't been heard at 
all. But if the dialogue’s consensus is described in Lutheran language, 
then the Orthodox will misunderstand and fear that their Orthodox way 
of speaking hasn't been heard at all. 


That is why, in a statement of ecumenical consensus, you will generally 
find three kinds of language: the two languages proper to each church and 
the new ecumenical language that both can share. The new ecumenical 
language finds ways to express the common consensus in words that both 
sides can agree on. This new language will not be natural or comfortable 
for either side. It will also not express the distinguishing features of each 
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church - that is what confessional language is for. The purpose of the new 
ecumenical language is for divided churches with their own confessional 
theologies to find a new way to say something in common together — 
to declare their consensus. Ecumenical documents are translations of 
confessional theologies into mutually recognizable terms. 


What, then, is the outcome of these three languages co-existing? The goal 
is to create a state of what is called differentiated consensus. The aim is 
not to iron out everyone's confessional theology into one single mega- 
theology for the whole church, suppressing the differences of emphasis or 
concern. Such an attempt would impoverish the church, not to mention 
meeting with virulent resistance. The task instead is to establish the 
boundaries within which all Christians can coexist. For instance, all 
Christians are characterized by belief in the Holy Trinity: Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. Certain terpretations of this doctrine are inadmissible, 
like the ancient heresies of subordinationism, tritheism, or modalism. But 
within the right trinitarian doctrine established by the church councils, 
there are different emphases unique to various churches. They are not 
rejected, but they are not mandatory for all the other churches, either. In 
a differentiated consensus, the churches lay out the common ground they 
share and require of one another, but they also have the opportunity to 
specify the particular emphases that are important to their own tradition. 
The other church recognizes these items as legitimate and acceptable. 
The confessional language is permitted to coexist with the ecumenical 
language. Such differences do not destroy what Christians share in 
common and therefore are not church-dividing. 





This means, among other things, that translation will always be necessary 
in the church. The Holy Spirit at Pentecost didn’t make everyone capable of 
understanding just one language. Instead, the same good news was made 
available to all the people present in their own language. So don’t expect 
statements of ecumenical consensus to sound just like the confessional 
language you're used to. They don't. But you can still recognize the same 
Scripture, the same gospel, the same thing inside of them, if you are 
willing to translate. 
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That brings us to the third stage of ecumenism: reception. It seems to many 
people that ecumenical convergence and consensus are the decisions of 
far-away theologians having quick meetings all over the world and then 
saying, “Everything’s OK; forget your past; unity exists.” Life doesn’t 
work this way and neither does the church. Unity cannot be imposed by 
force or by just saying so. It takes time. It takes the acceptance of all the 
people in the church everywhere. And this can only happen by the work 
of the Holy Spirit. 


Reception is spiritual. It is not a program with a schedule. Reception is 
something you always see afterward, never ahead of time. When Philip 
Melanchthon wrote the Augsburg Confession, he didn’t know that he was 
writing an important church document that thousands upon thousands 
of ordinands would take vows to uphold over the next several centuries! 
It was only later that the churches of the Reformation recognized how 
important the Augsburg Confession was. They received it; it became 
part of their spiritual life. Every single generation of the church makes 
a decision about what it will receive from the past. Every generation 
of the church has received the Scriptures. Most churches have received 
the Apostles’ Creed or the Nicene Creed or both. The creeds are not true 
because they are old. They are old now because so many generations of 
Christians have been inspired by the Holy Spirit to receive them. They 
have been so widely received, and for so long, that it is hard to imagine a 
true church that does not receive them. Newer things can also be received 
by the work of the Holy Spirit. The Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of 
Justification is an example of a new document with a very high level 
of reception among the Lutheran churches of the world, on the official 
level. But it is not in the hands of church authorities to decide what 
will be received and what will be rejected. It is the long, slow process of 
discernment in the whole body of Christ that determines what is essential 
to the faith of the church and what by contrast divides the church. There 
are, of course, things that can be done to help make reception possible. 
We hope that your reading of the bilateral dialogue reports that follow 
will be one small step in this long process. 
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In Search of the Church of the Apostles 
The Lutheran-Roman Catholic Commission on Unity 


In some ways, the Lutheran-Roman Catholic dialogue is the foundational 
dialogue for the reconciliation of all the Western churches. It was Martin 
Luther's outspoken challenge to the church of his day, anchored in his 
reading of Scripture and the church fathers, that set the Reformation 
in motion. With his excommunication, Lutheran churches were formed 
first in Germany and then in other European countries. Emboldened by 
his witness, other reformers took up the torch. The reforms of Ulrich 
Zwingli and John Calvin led to the creation of the Reformed churches. 
Practitioners of believer's baptism that sought a more decisive break 
with past structures created Anabaptist (later Mennonite) communities. 
The whole climate of ecclesial breakdown in Europe made it easy for 
King Henry VIII to declare the Church of England independent of Rome 
when it was convenient for him; afterward, leading English reformers like 
Thomas Cranmer, who was acquainted with the continental reform, gave 
Anglicanism its distinctive theological flavor. There is a sense in which 
none of the Western church's schisms can be fully healed until the breach 
between Lutherans and Catholics is healed. 


The international Lutheran-Catholic dialogue has been among the most 
prolific and most consistent of all the bilateral dialogues in the past half- 
century. The dialogue has taken place in “phases,” the fifth of which just 
began in 2009. The topics covered have been extensive: “The Gospel and 
the Church,” surveying the most obvious controversies between Lutherans 
and Catholics (phase one, 1965-1972); “The Ministry in the Church” and 
“The Eucharist” (phase two, 1973-1984), with two extra statements for the 
anniversaries of the Augsburg Confession and Luther's birth, “All Under 
One Christ” (1980) and “Martin Luther: Witness to Jesus Christ” (1983); 
“Church and Justification” (phase three, 1986-1993); and finally “The 
Apostolicity of the Church” (phase four, 1995-2006). 


Alongside these bilateral dialogue statements, 1999 saw the signing 
of the Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of Justification in Augsburg, 
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Germany, by Edward Cardinal Cassidy, President of the Pontifical Council 
for Promoting Christian Unity, and Bp. Christian Krause, President of the 
Lutheran World Federation, on behalf of the Catholic Church and the 
Lutheran World Federation respectively. It declared that the condemnations 
the two churches had issued against each other in sixteenth century 
regarding the doctrine of justification do not apply to the doctrines 
of these churches as expressed in the Joint Declaration. Catholics and 
Lutherans were able to say together, clearly and unambiguously: “By 
grace alone, in faith in Christ's saving work and not because of any merit 
on our part, we are accepted by God and receive the Holy Spirit, who 
renews our hearts while equipping and calling us to good works” (§15). 
Unlike the results of bilateral dialogues - which the churches are free to 
ignore if they so choose - the Joint Declaration is official and binding on 
each of the churches involved. It is the only such binding declaration in 
existence at the moment between historically divided Western churches. 
This is a remarkable development and represents the highpoint of modern 
relations between Lutherans and Catholics. 


So where do you go from a highpoint? You can either go downhill - or 
you can dig deeper. The Lutheran-Catholic dialogue has tried to dig deeper 
in the past decade with its study on “The Apostolicity of the Church.” 


Now why apostolicity? It is probably not the first thing to come to mind 
when you think about Lutheran-Catholic conflicts. The dogmas about 
Mary, the veneration of the saints, and the papacy all seem to be more 
urgent. But, in fact, apostolicity follows naturally from an agreement on 
justification. 


The Lutheran reformers said that justification by faith was the “doctrine 
on which the church stands or falls.” The church fails to be the church if 
it gets justification wrong. To put it another way, everything the church 
does has to be measured by the doctrine of justification. This truth was 
affirmed by Catholics and Lutherans together in the “Annex” to the Joint 
Declaration: “The doctrine of justification is measure or touchstone for the 
Christian faith. No teaching may contradict this criterion. In this sense, 
the doctrine of justification is an ‘indispensable criterion which constantly 
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serves to orient all the teaching and practice of our churches to Christ’ 
(JD §18).” Thus, the churches must ask themselves: do their practices, 
sermons, songs, service, and fellowship point to “the forgiveness of sins,” 
“liberation from the dominating power of sin and death... and from the 
curse of the law”? Do they proclaim “acceptance into communion with 
God: already now, but then fully in God's coming kingdom”? Do they 
always remind us that “[t]he justified live by faith that comes from the 
Word of Christ” (JD § 11-12)? If so, if the churches understand justification 
aright and put it into practice in their life together, then they are truly the 
churches that God intends them to be. 


Lutherans normally expect that agreement on the doctrine of justification 
should lead to agreement in all other areas of doctrine. It seems that if 
two churches can confess together the same doctrine of justification — 
if each church agrees that the other church has gotten it right - then 
we must also be saying that the other church really is the true church. 
“The Apostolicity of the Church,” which was the next Lutheran-Catholic 
dialogue document to emerge after the Joint Declaration, says as much: 
“The signing of the Joint Declaration therefore implies the acknowledge- 
ment that the ordained ministry in both churches has by the power of 
the Holy Spirit fulfilled its service of maintaining fidelity to the apostolic 
gospel regarding the central questions of faith” ($288). Lutherans ex- 
pect that the outcome of sharing the same doctrine of justification will 
be the mutual recognition of each other as truly apostolic churches. 
Except, obviously, that hasn't happened. Lutherans and Catholics still 
exist separately from one another, their members cannot partake of 
communion together, and they cannot exchange clergy with each other. 
There is a rupture between what the Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of 
Justification says and what Lutherans and Catholics actually do. 


In fact, this happens quite a lot in ecumenism. The division of the church 
is itself an “abnormal situation.” We in one church may recognize that 
we share many convictions in common with another church, which we 
consequently recognize to be a true church. But at the same time we 
are puzzled that the Christians in the other church hold to a number of 
positions and practices that seem, to us, to be in tension with or even 
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in contradiction to what we both claim to believe. It will be the same 
experience, of course, for the other church in looking at us; they believe 
that there is an obvious and logical inner connection between their 
theological convictions and their practices, and they find our different 
conclusions to be strange or unjustified. The concrete example here is that 
Lutherans and Catholics agree on the doctrine of justification yet disagree 
on its implication for other doctrines - which makes both of us suspect 
at times that we don't really share the same doctrine of justification after 
all. It is indeed “abnormal” that we Christians have so much in common 
with each other and yet also have dramatic differences that are sometimes 
difficult to negotiate. As we creep toward the restored unity of the church, 
our present abnormal situation gives rise to new abnormal situations, 
though we hope that each new situation will be a little less abnormal than 
the one before. Strange but true! 


That is why, of all the available topics, the fourth phase of Lutheran- 
Catholic dialogue took up apostolicity. The issue of our mutual recognition 
of each other as churches, or rather our failure to do so despite our 
agreement on justification, demanded attention. What would our churches 
need in order to recognize each other as fully apostolic? We would have 
to admit that, in some way, the other church is the same church that Jesus 
founded and continued through the ministry of the apostles. In fact, every 
Christian church claims apostolicity for itself, based on its own criteria for 
apostolicity, which may well differ from the criteria that other churches 
propose and which other churches may fail to meet. Apostolicity is the 
framework for recognizing the true church-ness of a church. 


So the question is: can the Roman Catholic church recognize Lutheran 
teaching and ministry as qualifying the Lutheran church to be a true 
apostolic church? And can the Lutheran church recognize Catholic 
teaching and ministry as qualifying the Catholic church to be a true 
apostolic church? In both cases it was necessary to assess the criteria that 
each of the churches uses to judge apostolicity because, naturally, each 
church judges the other according to its own standard. Only then could 
these standards be assessed to see whether they are compatible - and, if 
not, how to fix the incompatib: 
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Quite naturally, the beginning place for this study was in the Scriptures. 
The problem is that the New Testament only speaks of “apostles” and the 
“apostolic ministry” but does not call the church itself “apostolic.” Thus 
it is impossible to develop a concept of “apostolicity” and claim that it is 
the biblical one, plain and simple. Nevertheless, the New Testament does 
bear witness to certain elements that were later seen to be constitutive 
for the church’s apostolicity. “The Apostolicity of the Church” carefully 
elaborates on the New Testament's witness to the apostles themselves, 
the first ecclesial structures and ministry patterns, the concept of living 
tradition, and how the church is to remain in the truth. 


In attempting to overcome wrong and misleading oppositions between 
Catholic and Lutheran understandings of the apostolicity of the church, 
the Commission chose first to focus on the apostolicity of the whole 
church with its many features. From there it turned to one particular 
element that has played a dominant role in the traditional controversies, 
the ordained ministry. Finally, since apostolicity is intimately connected 
with remaining in the truth of the apostles, the Commission discussed 
questions of canon, the interpretation of Scripture and tradition, and 
the teaching office. In each section of the study document, the first 
reference point is the Bible, followed by the topic’s development up until 
the Reformation - the advantage here is being able to draw on fifteen 
hundred years of common history before the sixteenth-century division 
gave us our separate names and boundaries. Only after all this material, 
the Lutheran reforms and the Catholic responses are described, examining 
developments since that time, presenting agreements and convergences, 
and identifying problems that have not yet been resolved. 


The Commission uncovered certain truths about apostolicity that 
challenge the comfortable fallback positions of both churches. Lutherans 
are challenged in their often-expressed opinion that the church is “in 
apostolic succession only by its preaching and teaching the gospel, with 
ministry playing no essential role. Catholics, on their side, are [often] 
thought to hold that the unbroken line of rightful Episcopal succession is of 
itself a guarantee of the apostolicity of the church. But both assertions are 
misleading” (867). The Commission points to the fact that Martin Luther 
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himself identified seven “marks of the church” (notae ecclesiae), which 
already demand a richer view of the apostolic church: the Word, baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, the office of ministry, the office of the keys, worship 
or discipleship, and the cross or suffering. It is even more surprising that 
Vatican II recognized the existence of “elements” of the church outside its 
borders (which means they can be found also in Lutheran communities), 
and these elements are remarkably similar to what Luther calls the 
marks of the church. Thus Vatican II did not only state that there may 
be individual Christians outside the Roman Catholic church, but actually 
that there is “ecclesiality” outside of it. At the same time, Catholics agree 
with Lutherans that no church is apostolic, and no ministry is apostolic, 
if it is not faithful to the proclamation of the apostles - God reconciling 
the world through Jesus Christ - no matter how impressive its other 
qualifications are or how continuous its historical succession is. 


Nevertheless, the mere existence of elements of apostolicity in a commu- 
nity is not enough, since it is the configuration of these elements that is 
decisive for the question of the apostolicity of a church. Lutherans in the 
past - even Luther himself - could admit that elements of apostolicity 
were present in the papal church. The problem was that these elements 
were shaped in a way that obscured the apostolic gospel. Catholics, in 
turn, had similar objections to Lutheran churches. The signing of the 
Joint Declaration in 1999 was so important because it addressed the 
configuration of the elements of apostolicity. What helped both Lutherans 
and Catholics come closer to a mutual recognition of each other's 
apostolicity was the development of a much richer concept of apostolicity 
than they had normally used in the past. 


Still, the biggest obstacle to the mutual recognition of each other's 
apostolicity is the matter of the historic succession of the ordained 
ministry. To repeat, Lutherans and Catholics do agree that there is no 
valid apostolic succession, even when the historical requirement is met, 
if the person holding that office teaches a false gospel. Further, there is 
agreement that the apostolic ministry serves the gospel and not the other 
way around. But within this agreement, there are indeed differences. 
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Catholics believe that the threefold office of bishop, priest, and deacon - 
each with its own ordination - has been revealed as God's abiding will for 
the church in the development of the church's history. There is precedent 
for it, though no explicit requirement of it, in the New Testament. 
However, the threefold office now has a mandatory character precisely 
because of how it developed from the earliest days of the church. Further, 
for Catholics, a rightfully ordained bishop in apostolic succession must 
of necessity be in communion with all other bishops who are, as a body, 
in communion with the bishop of Rome, the pope. The legitimacy and 
authenticity of an apostolic ministry depend on it. 


Lutherans consider an ordained ministry in accordance with the apostolic 
faith to be an essential part of the church. But this refers primarily to 
the pastoral office of word and sacrament, which was historically the 
first office to emerge. This ministry is essentially one with the ministry 
of oversight; it is the scope of responsibility that is different, not the 
basic task. Lutherans further argue that, since word and sacrament 
primarily constitute the church, in the case of an emergency - such as the 
Reformation - the church may have to confer ordination by other pastors 
rather than by bishops. This reveals the Lutheran conviction that each 
congregation is wholly the church (though not the whole church), while 
for Catholics a congregation is wholly the church only when it is led by 
a (Catholic) bishop. For Lutherans, the bottom line is that an apostolic 
church is a church that preaches the word of God purely and administers 
the two sacraments rightly. 


You could summarize the difference, then, by saying that Catholics believe 
Lutherans require too little of apostolic succession, while Lutherans 
believe Catholics require too much of it. 


However exactly the offices are understood, both Lutherans and Catholics 
recognize the necessity of ensuring apostolic teaching. Local leaders are 
necessary to guide local congregations in the hearing of the word and 
in the celebration of the sacraments (the pastoral ministry), along with 
leaders who will connect local congregations to one another and oversee 
their faithfulness to the gospel (the ministry of oversight) and leaders 
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who will provide for the physical and material needs of the people (the 
ministry of diakonia). Each generation must also have teachers of the 
apostolic faith to guarantee that it is being transmitted faithfully and 
accurately. 


Lutherans and Catholics have their own forms of teaching ministry to 
do just that, though again they differ rather dramatically in their scope 
and authority. Catholics have the magisterium, a carefully developed 
institution that determines questions of doctrine and morals in a way that 
is binding on Catholic believers. It consists of the collegium of bishops 
with and under the pope. Lutherans attach the responsibility for doctrine to 
all Christians, with special responsibility assigned to pastors and bishops. 
They trust that through the processes of discussion and determination of 
theological matters their churches are preserved in the apostolic faith by 
the power of the Holy Spirit, just as the Catholics believe that the Holy 
Spirit needs and uses the magisterium to preserve the apostolicity of the 
church. This is a considerably more difficult difference to resolve. 


What is the way forward from here? On the one hand, Catholics consider 
Lutheran orders to be somehow “defective” because they lack the historic 
succession and communion with Catholic bishops including the pope. On 
the other hand, the Catholic church cannot be fully “catholic” as long as 
not all members of the true church are in communion with it. For their 
part, Lutherans have moved toward a fuller global communion in the 
past fifty years, but each national church is still autonomous and can act 
independently from all the others, calling into question Lutherans’ claim 
of fellowship among themselves. The truth is that neither of our churches 
is as fully apostolic as it could be. Apostolicity will grow in us only as we 
are prepared to be challenged by the other church, learn from it, and be 
open to changes resulting from this encounter. 
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Deepening the Communion 
The Joint Lutheran-Reformed Commission 


The relationship between Lutherans and the Reformed can be compared 
to the one between Jacob and Esau: an intense struggle of sibling rivalry. 
We came into existence at almost the exact same time and held a huge 
amount in common. But on two or three crucial items we could not see 
eye to eye. An initial harmony turned into a complete breakdown. 


The similarities and differences have led to a wide variety of attitudes 
toward the Reformed by Lutherans across the centuries, but today the 
outlook is more positive than it has ever been. A large number of European 
Lutheran churches today participate in the Community of Protestant 
Churches in Europe, formed by the Leuenberg Agreement, which formally 
declared that theological differences on the Lord's Supper, christology, and 
predestination were no longer church-dividing. In fact, after fifteen years 
of intensive dialogue, the Lutherans and Reformed were able to affirm that 
the other church's words and formulations of doctrine express the same 
basic convictions as their own. This was an early case of differentiated 
consensus: it was recognized that churches could express the same truth in 
different ways. The method of differentiated consensus pioneered in this 
dialogue became the ecumenical model for other dialogues; for instance, 
it led to the Porvoo Agreement between Lutherans and Anglicans. Since 
Leuenberg, declarations of church fellowship have been made between 
Lutherans and the Reformed in other places around the world: in South 
Africa, in the Middle East, in Indonesia, in Ethiopia, and in the United 
States. Yet at the same time, these fellowship agreements have frequently 
not translated into the hoped-for practical results. 


The theological consensus achieved over many years of bilateral dialogue 
argues that the remaining differences between Reformed and Lutherans are 
not church-dividing. This is not to say that Lutherans and Reformed have 
identical views of christology, forinstance. They retain their unique empha- 
ses and concerns. But they now judge that the other church’s position is 
acceptable within the boundaries of the church; it doesn’t need to divide 
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them from common witness, ministry, and service. From a Lutheran point 
of view, the most important development took place in the Arnoldshain 
dialogues, in which the Reformed firmly rejected a Zwinglian interpretation 
of the Lord’s Supper - which would say that it is only a memorial, with no 
presence of Christ of any kind - in favor of a clear statement of belief in 
the real presence of Christ. You see here that differentiated consensus is 
not a compromise. It is rather simultaneously affirming a common truth 
while permitting that common truth to be expressed in differing ways. 


Declarations of fellowship between Lutherans and Reformed, like the 
Leuenberg Agreement, are among the farthest-reaching of any ecumenical 
agreements among any churches to date. They have made possible the 
exchange of ministers, preaching, and sacraments between previously 
divided churches. Accordingly, the first round of international dialogue 
in 1988 suggested that all Lutheran and Reformed churches around the 
world should enter into church fellowship with each other. However, 
this recommendation was not received; no international movement for 
fellowship followed. Further, by the end of the 1990s, it became clear that, 
while agreements of the Leuenberg type kind were proliferating, they had 
a tendency to stagnate with few if any real-life consequences. They were 
momentary expressions of goodwill but with few tangible results. It was 
as if the churches had said publicly, “You're a true church, we approve 
of you and agree with you, hallelujah,” but privately they kept thinking, 
“I don’t trust you with my children, my students, or my money!” This 
is a point to which many dialogues, not just those involving Lutherans, 
are coming to. Theological agreement has been reached between many 
churches, but making something real and concrete come out of that 
agreement is proving to be much, much harder. 


Faced with this situation, the Lutheran-Reformed dialogue in the 
first decade of the new millennium focused its attention on solving 
the problem. It was seen that the two church families needed deeper 
connectedness, more common witness and service. Nothing divided these 
churches from one another, and yet, in equal measure, nothing was driving 
them together. Even differences that are not outright church-dividing 
can hinder unity on a practical level. Among other things, Luther- 
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ans and the Reformed have lacked an explicit common vision of 
the church. There was a need to spell out a common understanding of the 
church in such a way that it would lead both communities really to be 
the church together. Ecclesiology, the doctrine of the church, would 
hopefully draw them beyond declared full communion to visible full com- 
munion. 


This vision of the church is articulated in the statement Communion: 
On Being the Church, agreed on in January 2010 at a meeting in Sväty 
Jur, Slovakia. This document weaves attention to the specific contextual 
challenges and perspectives of Lutherans and Reformed around the world 
into a substantive ecclesiological statement. It begins, quite naturally, 
with what the Scriptures have to say about the church. The church 
emerges from the salvation history of Israel, becoming an efficacious sign 
of the inbreaking of the kingdom of God. The church is the body of Christ 
because it comes into existence wherever the gospel of Christ is preached 
and believed, and wherever people come to participate in the body of 
Christ through baptism and communion. All this happens by the power of 
the Holy Spirit to make the church in history really the true church called 
to bear the good news to the world. 


Such views are not unique to Lutherans and Reformed, of course. A more 
distinctive Reformation accent comes through in the reflection on the 
relationship between the church and justification. God reconciled the world 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, justifying us through our Spirit-granted 
faith, by means of the preaching of the word and the administration of 
the sacraments. For this reason we can say that the church is “the location 
of justification” - the time and place that we are really truly made right 
with God. The reformer John Calvin described the church as “the mother 
of believers,” which makes members of the church brothers and sisters, a 
community that grows together in grace. 


Of course, the reformers were also keenly aware of the frequent failures of 
the church to live and act in accordance with the gospel. How to explain 
this has been a difficulty all through the history of the church, and some 
explanations have been better than others. For instance, it has been 
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suggested that there is a “visible church” and an “invisible church.” The 
former is the church of history, with no guarantee of holiness, while the 
later is the genuine article, spiritually but not historically evident. Both 
Lutherans and Reformed reject this strong opposition between the two. 
Spiritual realities exist in time and space; this is part of the good news 
itself. The validity of the distinction between the visible and invisible 
church means that no single church is the exclusive real and correct form 
of the one church that Jesus founded. Yet each church is still fully the 
church, and the invisible church can only be reached through the visible 
church. This also means that the historical church must always examine 
itself for its spiritual faithfulness to the gospel - semper reformanda, as 
the slogan goes. But believers need not doubt that in the historical church 
they truly encounter Christ's own church. 


Still, in a world with competing gospels, how are we to know for sure 
that we have even found the genuine visible, historical church? In this 
domain also, Lutherans and Reformed can say very much in common. 
A differentiated consensus is far more possible between them at present 
than would be the case with Catholics or Orthodox. The true church is the 
one that praises and points to the triune God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
This church is holy because God is holy and gives holiness as a gift. This 
church is catholic, whole and universal, because God calls all people from 
every corner of the earth to salvation. This church is apostolic because 
it proclaims the gospel witnessed to by the apostles and recorded in the 
Scriptures. Everything the church does should always be transparent to 
God's action, showing that it is not just human initiative but the true 
involvement of God with creation. 


This observation takes us to yet another layer of complexity. The church 
is not sheerly human or sheerly divine. It's both human and divine at the 
same time. Just as we say that human beings are at the same time justified 
and sinful, we can also say that the church is at the same time justified 
and sinful. The divine-human combination further means that God only 
accomplishes the tasks of salvation, justification, and sanctification 
through worldly means, with words, water, bread, and wine. More to the 
point, God acts through people - justified and sinful people. All of the 
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baptized people in the church are agents of God’s gospel; they are all 
called to be prophets, priests, and kings, to live out their earthly vocations 
faithfully, to share the good news publicly and personally, and to be part 
of a worshipping community. This is what the reformers meant when they 
spoke of the “priesthood of all believers.” 


From this priesthood of all believers, a certain small minority is called 
to exercise the public ministry of the gospel. These ministers see to the 
administration of the sacraments, the preaching of the word, and the 
oversight of teaching. Ministers gain the authority to undertake these 
acts on behalf of the church through the church’s own act of ordination. 
Through the laying-on of hands and prayer, a minister is ordained by a 
singular and unrepeatable act, which bestows the grace of God on the 
minister for service. Lutherans and Reformed agree that rightly ordained 
ministers must share the same faith as the apostles, as passed down through 
the generations, though neither church makes any binding requirement of 
historic succession for the ordination’s validity. (Some Lutherans do, of 
course, ordain in historic succession, but they also recognize the validity 
of other Lutheran ordinations that do not.) Lutherans and the Reformed 
further realize the practical necessity of a threefold ministry: one of service 
(deacon), one of word and sacrament (presbyter), and one of oversight 
(bishop), though again without making a formal threefold structure into a 
requirement for any given church. Lutherans have tended to have bishops 
more often than the Reformed, who usually prefer a presbyteral-synodical 
structure, but both sides realize that their respective orders of ministry 
carry out the same duties. There is no reason to consider their structural 
differences church-dividing. 


At this point it should be clear that Lutherans and the Reformed share 
very similar if not outright identical views of the church, forged as they 
both were in the sixteenth century. As long as there is agreement in word 
and sacrament, nothing else can or should be church-dividing (think of 
the Augsburg Confession’s rule in Article 7, satis est - “it is enough”). 
Both word and sacrament testify to God’s work to justify us sinners in 
Jesus Christ through the Holy Spirit. This is the standard for all church 
proclamation, all church life, and all church order. Since we share this 
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standard, we can use it to formulate a rule about how to judge whether 
a difference in theology or practice is church-dividing. As Communion: 
On Being the Church puts it: “If a difference in a question of church 
life and teaching hinders this unity, this difference becomes a church- 
dividing element and must be dealt with and overcome. If a difference 
does not stand in the way of church fellowship in word and sacrament, 
this difference may be an expression of legitimate diversity and part of 
the consensus” (S55). So, in other words, it is not necessary for our 
churches to be identical in things like the order of worship, the kind of 
music we play, the number of years seminarians have to study before 
ordination, or whether more accent is placed on God's hiddenness or 
on God's sovereignty. But certain issues may arise that require closer 
examination to see if they still conform to the rule about the agreement 
in word and sacrament. 


The capacity to celebrate word and sacrament together reveals the true 
extent of our communion. If our churches are indeed in full communion 
through word and sacrament - as many Lutheran and Reformed churches 
throughout the world have claimed - then the next step is to declare 
church fellowship. This means our churches will mutually recognize each 
other as “a true expression of the one church of Jesus Christ” ($60). We 
agree that the other church rightly understands the gospel; we allow their 
ministers to serve in our churches and ours to serve in theirs; we share 
communion and recognize each other's baptisms; we consider each other's 
ordinations to be valid; we commit to common witness and service in the 
world. Of course, as noted at the beginning, we can say all these things 
without doing much about them. A declaration of church fellowship is 
not, by itself, enough. We also need to act on it. So that means finding 
real-life ways to worship together, witness together, and serve together. 
It means keeping up our theological conversations and mutual testing 
for fidelity to the gospel. It means constantly reading Scripture together, 
striving to interpret it for our present context, and understanding it by 
means of the Creeds and Confessions that have shaped our respective 
traditions. It means we can’t continue with business as usual but will have 
to stretch ourselves and deepen our interconnections. 
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The Lutheran-Reformed dialogue is a good example of both the 
possibilities and the limits of bilateral dialogue. It has found that there are 
no longer any good reasons for us to remain divided from one another. It 
has explored and continues to explore our different theological accents. 
It has created a fresh possibility for lived communion. But there’s only so 
much ecumenists and theologians can do in formal meetings. The unity 
of the church is not only or even primarily the work of specialists. It’s 
the work of the whole church. There will be no further developments 
in Lutheran-Reformed reconciliation until the members of the Lutheran 
church and the members of the Reformed church make that reconciliation 
their own personal task, repenting of their frequent willingness to live 
apart and even to continue to fragment internally. 


It is a good sign that this reconciliation is already happening on a new 
level within the Reformed family: in June 2010, a Uniting General 
Council brought together the World Alliance of Reformed Churches and 
the Reformed Ecumenical Council to form the new World Communion 
of Reformed Churches, representing eighty million Christians worldwide. 
This important change indicates a growing spiritual awareness of the 
need for deeper ecclesial interconnectedness and signals strong hopes for 
an ecumenical future. 
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An Unexpected Detour through Diakonia 
The Anglican-Lutheran International Working Group 


Unlike the case with the last two churches we discussed, there were never 
any explicit condemnations issued between the Lutheran and Anglican 
churches. Our churches have developed in somewhat different ways since 
the Reformation, but overall our separation has been more geographical 
than anything else - Anglicans were in England, Lutherans were on the 
continent. From the beginning, though, there were exchanges of ideas. 
The printing press ensured that the latest Lutheran developments were 
known in England in a matter of weeks. Thomas Cranmer, the principal 
author of the Book of Common Prayer, which has been the uniting force 
for Anglicanism since its inception, spent several years before he became 
archbishop of Canterbury in 1533 traveling through Germany, where 
he met many leading Lutheran theologians. Martin Bucer, the Lutheran 
reformer in Strasbourg, came to England at Cranmer’s invitation and 
spent the last years of his life there, in part working on the second edition 
of the Book of Common Prayer. 


Since the sixteenth century, Lutherans and Anglicans have gotten to 
know each other better in immigrant situations (such as in North America) 
and mission situations (such as in Africa and India). Perhaps more than 
with any other church, we share similar church cultures - we are both 
“catholic” and “reformed.” The catholic part has meant seeking continuity 
mainly with the early church, the first councils, and the church fathers, as 
well as certain Western traditions such as the liturgy and the church year. 
The reformed part has meant emphasizing the normative and critical role 
of the Scriptures in a new way and making significant changes in church 
practice to express the gospel of Jesus Christ more faithfully. 


The most conspicuous difference between us, in reality, has been in the 
matter of church government. Anglicans universally retained episcopacy 
as the structure for the oversight of the church, maintained in “historic 
succession,” which means that every priest is ordained by a bishop who 
stands in a continuous line of bishops back to the earliest recorded 
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days of church history. The late nineteenth-century Chicago-Lambeth 
Quadrilateral laid out four requirements for unity among Christians, 
according to the Anglican perspective. These were: the recognition of 
the Old and New Testaments of the Holy Scripture as the revealed word 
of God, the acceptance of the Nicene Creed as a “sufficient statement” of 
the Christian faith, the administration of the sacraments of baptism and 
communion using Christ's own words and the elements he ordained for 
them, and church government through the historic episcopate “locally 
adapted in the methods of its administration to the varying needs of the 
nations and peoples called of God into the unity of His Church.” 


All Lutherans, obviously, share the first three requirements of the 
Scriptures, the creeds, and the sacraments, though they have also been 
concerned that inadequate or misleading theologies can co-exist with 
these things. Since certain Lutherans have maintained a traditional 
episcopal structure - the fourth requirement in the Quadrilateral - highly 
successful regional dialogues have allowed fellowship between them and 
Anglicans. For instance, the Anglican churches of Britain and Ireland 
are now in full communion with most of the Nordic and Baltic Lutheran 
churches through the Porvoo Common Statement (1993). In certain other 
Lutheran churches, which did not retain the historic succession but have 
no objection to it in principle, the bishops are now consecrated by, among 
others, Anglican bishops who themselves stand in “historic succession.” 
This is the case in the arrangement between the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America and The Episcopal Church (U.S.A.), established by 
the statement “Called to Common Mission” (2000). It is the same with 
the Waterloo Agreement (also 2000) between the Anglican Church of 
Canada and the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Canada. In the case of 
Lutheran churches without bishops or rejecting historical succession, 
partnership agreements still exist that allow Anglicans and Lutherans to 
work and worship together more closely, such as the Meissen Agreement 
(1991) between the Church of England and the Evangelical Church of 
Germany (which includes also the Reformed and United churches, not just 
the Lutheran ones), and the Reuilly Common Statement (1999) between 
the British and Irish Anglican churches and the French Lutheran and 
Reformed churches. 
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In other words, some Lutheran and Anglican churches are in full 
communion, some are part of the way there, and some have not yet 
entertained the possibility at all. It was this anomalous situation that 
the latest round of Lutheran-Anglican dialogue wanted to examine more 
closely. All Lutheran churches in the LWF are in full communion with each 
other and can exchange clergy and partake of each other's sacraments; 
the same applies to all the churches in the Anglican communion. So if 
some Lutherans are in full communion with some Anglicans, are they not 
by extension in communion with all Anglicans and vice versa? As noted 
before, ecumenism creates these abnormal situations as the church take 
small steps toward the unity that Christ desires for his body. 


Yet another interesting thing about ecumenism is how it takes unexpected 
turns, and that has been the case in latest round of Anglican-Lutheran 
dialogue. The group initially planned to work on universalizing the 
regional agreements between Lutherans and Anglicans, smoothing out 
the anomalies of our “partial full communion.” It decided to focus on 
Africa as a test case. This is because Africa has had a particularly strong 
regional dialogue in past years, though more recently it has come to a 
standstill despite ongoing local cooperation. The Lutheran and Anglican 
chairs of the All-Africa Anglican-Lutheran Commission were specially 
invited to contribute to the international dialogue. At its first meeting in 
Moshi, Tanzania, in 2006, the commission discussed a number of topics 
related to expanding our fellowship, and one of these was diakonia. The 
unexpected turn of the dialogue was how important diakonia ended up 
being. 


Some background will help you see why this came as a surprise. When 
deacons were under discussion in previous dialogues, the question had 
revolved chiefly around the office of the deacon. Anglicans hold to a 
threefold-office model of ministry - deacon, priest, bishop. Each office 
has its own distinct ordination. Priests are generally ordained first as 
deacons, and secondly as priests; likewise bishops have been previously 
ordained as both deacons and priests. Lutherans, by contrast, have almost 
always insisted on a single ordination for the pastorate. Deacons, when 
they have existed at all, have been “commissioned” (or some such term) 
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while bishops have been “installed” or “consecrated” - the terminology 
varies from place to place. This explains why previous dialogues about 
deacons have focused on the diaconate as an office, such as the Hanover 
Report on “The Diaconate as an Ecumenical Opportunity” (1995). But 
perhaps the more significant reality is that many Anglicans have tended 
to regard the diaconate as an element along the path to ordination to the 
priesthood, while Lutherans have often lost the office altogether, although 
diaconal work as service of the world has often been strong, for instance 
in Germany. So when the topic came up again at the Tanzania meeting, 
the commission thought the time had come to give it some fresh attention. 


The next meeting, in Nova Scotia in 2007, placed more attention on 
diakonia as the church's ministry of service. A survey of cases of official 
international cooperation between Lutherans and Anglicans turned up 
- nothing. It’s not that Lutherans and Anglicans haven't cooperated 
in service toward our neighbors at all (quite the contrary), but that 
our global communions have not been deliberate in seeking out these 
opportunities or taking note of them when they've happened. They 
happen at local initiative, or when one national church partners with 
local congregations across the ecumenical boundaries. For instance, the 
Church of Sweden works with local Anglicans in Mozambique and the 
Danish Sudanmissionen works with Anglicans across Africa. This kind 
of ecumenical cooperation on diaconal projects tends to have a practical 
orientation more than any particular theological vision. But instead of 
discouraging further interest, this fact actually sparked a very productive 
and exciting conversation about diakonia. Historically there has often 
been tension, if not outright competition, between doctrine-oriented 
ecumenism (focusing on theological discussion and resolution) and 
service-oriented ecumenism (working together for the betterment of the 
world). Here an opportunity presented itself to overcome this unnecessary 
duality and put the two halves back together again. Theological reflection 
on why and how Christians do diakonia, coupled with the actual practice 
and experience of diakonia, could together open up new horizons for 
imagining what the “full visible unity” of the church might look like. 
Diakonia makes visibility a lot more visible! 
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The urgency of diaconal cooperation and theological reflection upon it 
became even more vividly apparent during the 2008 dialogue meeting in 
Chennai, India, especially when the bishop of Madras in the Church of South 
India - which is itself a merger of Anglican, Methodist, Congregationalist, 
Presbyterian, and Reformed churches - challenged both our communions 
as well as the dialogue team to consider the ongoing negative effects of 
caste in Indian society. Our common Christian theological conviction that 
all people are created in the image of God and our tangible service to 
right terrible wrongs can mutually enrich each other. 


It was odd to realize that our churches have not thought more deeply 
about these interconnections, because both Lutherans and Anglicans have 
been extremely active from the beginning of our histories in addressing 
concrete bodily and social needs. The Reformation, both Lutheran and 
English, spent as much time on providing for the poor as catechizing 
the faithful. Yet our people have not always known how to integrate 
this charitable work into theological understandings of the church and 
especially the office of ministry. It is not surprising that our Global South 
dialogue members have been most committed to exploring this area; 
there is a particular urgency to address crisis situations alongside the fact 
that the church is growing and flourishing more in the South than in the 
Global North. On the flip side, in the North, the government has taken 
over many of the traditional “diaconal” duties of the church, leaving 
some Christians uncertain as to what part service to the neighbor really 
plays in the living out of the faith. It is probably appropriate for diakonia 
to become an urgent topic in the North. 


This conversation continued in 2009 in Sweden. The location was 
a deliberate choice, because the Swedish church has a dynamic diaconal 
office with a specific assignment to care for this-worldly needs from 
the perspective of Christian faith. Swedish (also Finnish, Norwegian, 
and Icelandic) deacons even have their own green clerical shirts to 
denote their office! That example helped to put a face on the more 
theoretical discussion of diakonia from the previous two meetings. It 
also allowed the commission to study practical aspects of such diaconal 
ministry, observing and talking to Swedish Lutheran deacons about 
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how they work, how they are educated, and how they understand their 
ministry. 


The original topic of universalizing regional agreements has not been lost 
in all of this. But it has taken a healthy detour, The common call to be 
stewards of God’s good creation and of every one of our neighbors draws 
us together. It gives a new profile to our search for visible unity. And it 
confirms the hope that the unity of the church will be good not only for 
the church but also for the world. 
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The Sacraments Point the Way to the Church 
The Lutheran-Orthodox Joint Commission 


Lutheran-Orthodox dialogue is almost as old as Lutheranism itself. In 1558, 
only twenty-eight years after the signing of the Augsburg Confession, the 
patriarch of Constantinople Joasaph II sent a deacon named Demetrios 
Mysos to Wittenberg to learn more about the new movement in the 
West. Mysos spent about six months as a guest of Philip Melanchthon, 
with whom he became good friends. Melanchthon was so delighted with 
this new contact that he wrote the patriarch a warm letter of gratitude 
for sending the deacon his way; and further, Melanchthon and Mysos 
together set about translating the Augsburg Confession into Greek so that 
the patriarch would be able to read it for himself. Unfortunately, Joasaph 
II never got either the letter or the Augsburg Confession! Deacon Mysos 
ended up accepting a position serving Prince Heraclides of Romania 
and never returned to Constantinople at all, so the documents were 
not delivered. But the friendship of Melanchthon and Mysos remains a 
powerful symbol of the first friendly encounter between Lutherans and 
Orthodox. 


A second exchange took place beginning about fifteen years later. The 
German embassy in Constantinople asked the Lutheran theologians of 
the already-famous university of Tübingen to provide a chaplain for the 
embassy. Jacob Andreae and Martin Crusius, well-regarded professors, 
sent another theologian, Stephen Gerlach, along with letters from 
themselves to the new patriarch Jeremiah II. This sparked a long-lasting 
correspondence, from 1574 to 1582, as the Lutherans discussed back and 
forth various theological topics with the patriarch, himself famous for 
having a sharp and penetrating mind. This time the patriarch did manage 
to see the Greek translation of the Augsburg Confession, to which he 
wrote a detailed response. Great areas of agreement were discovered 
alongside matters of considerable dispute. Yet again it is astonishing to 
see this incredibly early case of ecumenical dialogue carried on with such 
respect and even affection. Lutheran-Orthodox relations ground to a halt 
after that, chiefly because of the disastrous political situation: religious 
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wars raged in Western Europe while the ongoing strife with the Turks 
occupied all of the Eastern church's energy. 


Several centuries later, during the 1920s, which was a period of relative 
peace and stability as well as growing communications across the 
globe, the Orthodox eagerly joined the budding ecumenical movement. 
In the 1980s, international bilateral dialogue began between Lutherans 
and Orthodox. To this day it remains the longest-running continuous 
international dialogue for both the Orthodox and the Lutherans. There are 
some very specific reasons for this. 


First, there has been a strong set of national dialogues to facilitate the 
international dialogue, especially in Germany, Russia, and Romania. 
Second, Lutherans and Orthodox have basically no mutual condemnations 
against one other. The one exception is the Eastern condemnation of the 
filioque - the Western addition of “and the Son” following the clause of 
the Nicene Creed that speaks of “the Holy Spirit, who proceeds from the 
Father” - which Lutherans inherited and accepted as part of their heritage. 
But this is a dispute of all Western churches with the East, not unique to 
Lutherans. However, dialogues between Orthodox and both Lutheran and 
Catholics have been able to reach an understanding of filioque that is 
acceptable to the Orthodox, although they maintain that, for reasons of 
historical accuracy, Westerners should omit it (and some occasionally do). 


Further, Lutherans and Orthodox have flourished in very different lands 
under very different circumstances, with little experience of competition 
or conflict directly between them. Unlike the situation between Lutherans 
and Catholics or Lutherans and Reformed, there is no pre-existing doctrinal 
problem; but unlike the situation between Lutherans and Anglicans, there 
is no pre-existing cultural or liturgical similarity. It is more a case of 
learning to get to know each other, slowly and carefully. The significant 
differences of culture and historical development are as much obstacles 
as the theological ones. Still, there are some basic common commitments 
that point toward unity: acceptance of the authority of the church fathers 
and the ecumenical councils, especially when it comes to trinitarian and 
christological dogmas; great reverence for the sacraments; appreciation 
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of visual imagery in church settings; a less centralized (i.e., non-papal) 
view of church governance; and acceptance of married clergy. 


In the past six years, the Lutheran-Orthodox Joint Commission has 
devoted most of its attention to the matter of sacraments. Happily, 
this is one of the most fruitful areas for consensus. Both Lutherans 
and Orthodox understand the purpose of the sacraments (or to use the 
preferred Orthodox term, mysteria) in the same way: as “specific, divine, 
saving acts of the church for the salvation of believers,” in which “Christ 
imparts his saving grace to believers in a real, though ineffable way,” as 
a “free gift of God in the Holy Spirit” (Word and Sacraments/Mysteria in 
the Life of the Church, 2000, §2). 


The dialogue's first step forward was establishing some major common 
ground on baptism. It was agreed that baptism with water and in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is unrepeatable. This is significant 
because there is some variety in the Orthodox practice of accepting 
converts from Western churches: certain Orthodox churches practice 
“re-baptism” while others don’t. The agreement here between Lutherans 
and Orthodox implies the beginning of a change on the Orthodox side 
toward the firm rejection of the “re-baptism” of converts. In addition to 
this, Lutherans and Orthodox both recognize that three things happen in 
baptism: death with Christ, resurrection with Christ, and reception of the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. 


Ofcourse, a sacrament is not just a theory. It’s an action. So it was important 
to illustrate what these statements about baptism actually mean to the 
respective churches by looking at their baptismal liturgies. Lutherans 
and Orthodox alike explicitly refer to the death-and-resurrection-with- 
Christ aspects of the sacrament when they baptize. But how they handle 
the gift-of-the-Holy Spirit part is a little different. For the Orthodox, 
the sacrament of baptism is immediately followed by the sacrament of 
chrismation, which involves anointing with oil and calling upon the 
Holy Spirit. There is no exact equivalent in Western churches, though 
traditionally, in the Catholic church, the action associated with the gift of 
the Holy Spirit is confirmation, which takes place much later in life than 
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the standard infant baptism. Nevertheless, the Holy Spirit is essential to 
baptism in the Lutheran understanding, too. Lutherans believe that the 
gift of the Spirit is connected with the laying-on of hands, which is often 
a part of the baptismal liturgy, and commonly there is also a blessing or 
a prayer for the Spirit following immediately after the baptism. This is an 
important point of connection with the Orthodox. 


Altogether, the joint conclusions about baptism look very promising. “Re- 
baptism” for converts has been a particularly difficult issue in ecumenical 
discussions, and this dialogue shows promise that the churches will be 
able to put that practice behind them for good. 


Liturgical practice was also the main point in discussion about the 
sacrament of holy communion. Theologically speaking, Lutherans and 
Orthodox hold profoundly similar views. They both believe in the real 
presence of Christ. They both believe that the bread and wine are truly 
the body and blood of Christ, which believers receive as “a healing and 
spiritual nourishment of their souls and bodies” (The Mystery of the 
Church/The Holy Eucharist in the Life of the Church, 2006, §1). They both 
recognize communion as a unique encounter with God to be held in great 
esteem. 


The principal difference lies in liturgical habit. The Orthodox take the 
real presence as reason for being extremely diligent in their handling 
of the elements, from their preparation before the liturgy to the use or 
disposal of the consecrated elements afterward. Lutherans vary quite a 
bit in these matters, and there is certainly no mandatory standard. The 
Orthodox would like to see Lutherans show “proper reverence,” on the 
assumption that how Lutherans handle the elements will reveal whether 
they really believe what they say. What's interesting about this is that 
it’s not a challenge to doctrine or belief, but to liturgy or practice. The 
whole point of “reformation” is to make sure that what the church does 
accurately reflects what the church believes, so there's every reason to 
look forward to fruitful discussion among Lutherans on this topic - it has 
even begun in some places. 
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One altogether unexpected convergence came out of the discussions 
about holy communion. Lutherans and Orthodox alike recognize that the 
Lord’s Supper, bread and wine that come from the earth and human labor, 
connects Christians intrinsically to creation. When we take communion, 
we are not performing an isolated act inside of a church but receiving 
afresh our commission to be the light of the world and the salt of the 
earth. So the dialogue team found it possible to affirm together a truth 
that had never been taken up jointly by our churches before: namely, 
that the eucharist implies a calling to be stewards of creation. It was 
exciting to see how ecumenical discussion can open up new perspectives 
on Christian truth. 


For nearly thirty years now, the Lutheran-Orthodox dialogue has covered 
a huge number of topics: divine revelation, Scripture, tradition, the 
ecumenical councils, salvation, grace, justification, synergy. The past few 
years have seen this particularly encouraging consensus emerge regarding 
the sacraments. Many Orthodox hold to a “communion ecclesiology” or 
“eucharistic ecclesiology” - the idea that communion is the real heart and 
center of the church. And this means, now that our churches have found 
such extensive sacramental common ground, it's time to move on to the 
topic of the Church itself. 


The truth is, this is a worrying topic. It will certainly be the most difficult 
one the Commission has ever tackled. The difficulties exist on a number 
of different levels. 


First, there's the historical problem. The Orthodox regard themselves to be 
the true church in unbroken continuity from the apostles to the present. 
Lutherans also consider themselves to be heirs of a continuous church from 
the apostles onward, but they have also experienced a kind of “break,” 
at least of the kind that gave us our distinctive name as “Lutheran.” It 
is understandable that the Orthodox might wonder if we are only a five 
hundred-year-old church rather than a two thousand-year-old church. 


Second, part of this “break” was a change in church government. Certainly 
some Lutheran churches retained an unbroken episcopal succession 
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through the Reformation, notably in Sweden and Finland (as well as in the 
churches that came out of the foreign missions of these churches). Other 
Lutheran churches, such as in Norway and Denmark, had an interruption 


in episcopal succession but then resumed it. Still other churches, such 
as in Germany, temporarily suspended episcopal government, giving 
oversight instead to “superintendants” or even secular princes and 
developing synodical structures in place of the old episcopal structures. 
Today, while there are certainly plenty of episcopally-governed Lutheran 
churches in the world, the episcopate is not a mandatory part of global 
Lutheran identity the same way it is for the Orthodox. Lutherans believe 
and expect their ministries to be valid and faithful to the apostles even 
apart from episcopacy as the form of church government. So this will be 
a tricky matter to sort out. 


Finally, most Lutheran churches in the world today ordain women as 
pastors and, when they have an episcopal structure, permit female bishops. 
While a few individual theologians among the Orthodox have given their 
support to this possibility within Orthodoxy, the overwhelming majority 
of Orthodox remain opposed to it. It will be incumbent upon Lutherans 
to demonstrate how the ordination of women is in fact faithful to the 
Scriptures and tradition of the church, despite its newness as a practice. 
On the other hand, Lutherans have been ordaining women as long as the 
Joint Commission has met for dialogue. Ordained women have served on 
it. It's no new surprise, so even if disagreement may be sharp, it should not 
lead to any damage to the process of dialogue itself. After nearly thirty 
years of continuous dialogue, the Joint Commission is strong enough to 
tackle such significant ecumenical challenges. 
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Re-Remembering the Past 
The Lutheran-Mennonite International 
Study Commission 


Each dialogue has its own dynamics and no two dialogues are ever 
the same. The Lutheran-Mennonite dialogue got started because of an 
awkward public celebration. 1980 marked the 450" anniversary of the 
Augsburg Confession, which along with Luther's Small Catechism is the 
basic constituting document for Lutheran churches around the world. 
Lutherans, naturally, were excited about the anniversary and invited 
other Christians to join in their celebrations. Mennonites were included. 


The Mennonites, however, couldn't help but notice that the Augsburg 
Confession includes clauses stating that Lutherans condemn five errors 
explicitly attributed to Anabaptists. What Lutherans by and large didn’t 
realize is that the Mennonites consider themselves to be the direct heirs of 
sixteenth-century Anabaptists. Their present name comes from an early 
Anabaptist leader named Menno Simons. In effect, the Lutherans had 
invited the Mennonites to celebrate their own condemnation! 


As a result of this faux-pas, three national dialogues took place thereafter 
- in France (1981-1984), Germany (1989-1992), and the United States 
(2001-2004). These did much to improve ecumenical relations on the 
national level, but it was clear that a dialogue at the level of our world 
communions was needed to consider the present-day relation between 
our historically estranged churches. 


Once the international dialogue convened, though, a new set of 
misunderstandings arose. From the Lutheran point of view, it seemed 
strange that the Mennonites wanted to maintain the name “Anabaptist,” 
especially since, in their view, it is not “re-baptizing” (“ana” means “again” 
in Greek) but baptizing in the first place. But Mennonites are very proud 
of their Anabaptist heritage and have no wish to distance themselves 
from it. This is itself something of a recent development. Up until the 
mid-twentieth century, scholars tended to regard the sixteenth-century 
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Anabaptists as wild and out-of-control anarchists. It was not until the 
Anabaptists and related groups were renamed the “Radical Reformation” 
that attitudes shifted and scholarly interest grew. Mennonites on their part 
started studying Anabaptist texts with fresh eyes, found them inspirational, 
and reclaimed the Anabaptists as their spiritual ancestors. So maintaining 
the connection is essential to Mennonite self-understanding today. 


Despite this, the dialogue discovered that present-day Mennonites also 
reject some of the opinions attributed to Anabaptists in the Augsburg 
Confession, such as thinking “that the Holy Spirit comes to human beings 
without the external Word through their own preparations and works” 
(Article 5). In several cases, what's condemned in the Augsburg Confession 
is the minority opinion of a fringe group that was never essential to 
Mennonite theology, so those condemnations could be dismissed as not 
applying to the present-day partner. Two of them, however, could not be 
erased so easily. Article 9 condemns “the Anabaptists who disapprove 
of the baptism of children and assert that children are saved without 
baptism”; Mennonites still reserve baptism to adult believers. Article 16 
condemns “the Anabaptists who prohibit Christians from assuming such 
civil responsibilities,” such as “to impose just punishments, to wage just 
war, to serve as soldiers... to take an oath when required by magistrates,” 
to name the ones that remain problematic for Mennonites today. 


The Lutherans were ready to tackle those two issues, but as the discussion 
proceeded, it became clear that the past was intruding on the present, and 
not in a good way. The Mennonites remembered something that most 
Lutherans had forgotten: namely, that some sixteenth-century Lutheran 
theologians condoned the use of violence, even capital punishment, 
against the Anabaptists, and some Lutheran princes took them at their 
word. It appears that Lutherans were directly or indirectly responsible 
for the deaths of at least one hundred Anabaptists. (Although figures are 
hard to establish with absolute certainty, it seems that around 2,500 Ana- 
baptists were executed for religious “crimes.”) And this injustice was 
preserved in Mennonite memory - especially in a big book called Martyrs 
Mirror, which details the stories of Anabaptists who suffered and died for 
their faith, though it rarely specifies whether the persecutor was Lutheran, 
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Reformed, Catholic, or something else - while most Lutherans forgot all 
about it. 


In other words, the dialogue team realized that it wasn't going to get 
anywhere discussing specific theological differences between our churches 
without first addressing the bad history between us. It was a problem in 
some ways unique to this dialogue. 


Asa result, it was time to change tactics. Instead of negotiating theological 
differences directly, we Lutherans and Mennonites first needed to retell 
the history of our churches, together, for the first time. We had to be 
completely honest and accountable to each other if we were going to 
try to heal the bad memories. We had to recognize that both sets of our 
theological ancestors were part of the broad movement of Reformation; 
neither of us had an exclusive claim on it. 


A number of very interesting facts turned up in the writing of this 
history, First, although today and for a long time Mennonites have been 
committed to nonviolence, their origins were sometimes violent. Early 
Anabaptist history is tied up with the Peasants’ War that broke out in 
the 1520s. It was actually this terrible disaster that made many of them 
realize the wickedness of violent strategies and commit the rest of their 
lives to peace. However, Lutherans at the time didn't know this. They 
thought Anabaptists were dangerous and violent anarchists. Yet already 
in 1520s and 1530s, Anabaptists like the Swiss Brethren, Hans Hut, and 
Menno Simons were openly promoting nonviolent engagement as the 
proper way to obey Christ’s teachings. 


In fact, what the Lutherans actually knew about Anabaptists, when the 
Augsburg Confession was written in 1530, was extremely little. The 
movement had not yet unified. There were a number of marginal or 
extremist figures whose ideas did not end up influencing the Anabaptist 
movement afterward. The chief thing Lutherans knew about Anabaptists 
was their habit of “re-baptism,” which the Lutherans found not only 
theologically offensive but which had been, for nearly a thousand years, 
a crime punishable by death in European lands. 
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Perhaps the hardest thing for us to understand in the twenty-first 
century is how very differently the relation between church and state 
was envisioned five hundred years ago. Hardly anyone thought it was 
possible to have more than one religion in a region. All authorities were 
interconnected somehow, so obedience to the church was a guarantee 
of obedience to the state. If you refused to obey the local church, then 
everyone assumed you'd refuse to obey the state too - which meant 
sedition, a capital offense. Further, if you refused to participate in the 
military, the city itself could be in grave danger: there might not be 
enough men to hold off the invaders. The refusal to take oaths seemed 
to give Anabaptists permission to lie and deceive, even though they were 
trying to obey Jesus’ teaching in the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 
5:33-37). It seemed that the Anabaptists simply took advantage of the 
potentially costly actions of everyone else. The experiences of democracy, 
tolerance, and pluralism that are so normal in many of our contemporary 
societies were simply unheard-of then. In this situation, Lutherans felt 
threatened as much as the Anabaptists. The Augsburg Confession was a 
plea for tolerance of Luther's followers as much as it was a theological 
statement. The Lutherans had to make a case for themselves - and part 
of that case was to prove that they were nothing like the universally 
despised Anabaptists, who had been condemned politically a year earlier 
in the 1529 Diet of Speyer for their “re-baptisms.” The Lutheran motive 
was hardly admirable, but it was certainly understandable. 





Altogether, the result was that Luther and Melanchthon both thought it 
was permissible to punish Anabaptists by secular power for their religious 
offenses. In some cases they positively encouraged it; in other cases 
they didn't object to the princes showing leniency to the Anabaptists. 
It is interesting to notice that they thought it was perfectly normal for 
theologians to give advice to politicians, though we probably should also 
notice that we would definitely not agree with their advice today! 


It was something of a relief for the Lutherans in the dialogue to discover 
another sixteenth-century theologian and friend of Luther's, Johannes 
Brenz, who argued very strongly against any secular punishment of 
Anabaptists. He had a number of reasons for this. For one, he realized 
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that punishing any particular religious group could ultimately lead to 
punishing every religious group. The “orthodox” would end up being no 
safer than the “heretics.” Second, the secular powers should be allowed to 
punish secular crimes only, for the Scripture alone should be the treatment 
for spiritual “crimes.” Otherwise, as Brenz put it so vividly, “what point 
would there be in studying Scripture, for the hangman would be the 
most learned doctor?” He also noted that the things that made people 
nervous about the Anabaptists, like sharing their goods in common, had 
also been practiced by monks, but monks had never been punished for 
it. Anabaptists simply didn’t qualify as secular offenders because they 
never forced anyone to follow them. Altogether, the Anabaptists should 
be considered spiritually misguided but not criminals. If the princes were 
really worried about them, Brenz said pointedly, then the princes should 
look to their own behavior and see how it caused the social turmoil that 
led to things like the Peasants’ War! It is good to see that an alternate 
Lutheran view existed in the sixteenth century; the truth is, though, that 
it was a rare minority opinion. 


In the end, a sizable number of Anabaptists was put to death in Lutheran 
territories and with the endorsement of Lutheran theologians. While the 
numbers are not as high as in other confessional regions, we can now see 
that every single execution of an Anabaptist was a grave sin. 


The mutual retelling of this history between our churches led to another 
unexpected step in ecumenism. It became clear to the Lutherans that if 
they and the Mennonites were to have a future together, the Lutherans 
would have to admit publicly the error of their church in the past, 
apologize, and ask for forgiveness. The Mennonites did not ask for it; it 
was a free decision on the part of the Lutherans. The very possibility of 
asking for and accepting forgiveness on behalf of our communities five 
hundred years ago raises the intriguing question of the church and the 
communion of saints. Can Lutherans really apologize for their theological 
ancestors? Can Mennonites really forgive for their ancestors? 


The first step in this apology was taken through a vote of the LWF Council 
in 2008, when representatives of the member churches agreed to explore 
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this course of action. They were especially concerned not only to take 
responsibility for the failures of the Lutheran tradition in the past but also 
to articulate connections between the sins of the sixteenth century and 
the lives of Lutheran churches now. Then some Lutheran representatives 
attended the Mennonite World Conference assembly in Paraguay in July 
2009 and announced the intention to seek forgiveness. The response 
was overwhelming - tears of joy, relief, and gratitude on the part of the 
Mennonites. It was especially moving for many people to see the leaders 
of the two communions, both Zimbabweans, shake hands and embrace. 
They extended the communion of saints even further: these men’s 
ancestors were nowhere near the scene of the European Reformation, but 
through our common bond in Christ they took part in the reconciliation. 
The love of God knows no bounds! 


The final step occurs at the LWF Assembly in Stuttgart, when Lutherans 
publicly make this affirmation: “Trusting in God who in Jesus Christ 
was reconciling the world to himself, we ask for forgiveness - from 
God and from our Mennonite sisters and brothers - for the harm that 
our forbears in the sixteenth century committed to Anabaptists, for 
forgetting or ignoring this persecution in the intervening centuries, and 
for all inappropriate, misleading and hurtful portraits of Anabaptists and 
Mennonites made by Lutheran authors, in both popular and scholarly 
forms, to the present day.” 


It would be nice to end on this uplifting note, but the differences between 
Lutherans and Mennonites are not completely resolved. The change is 
that hopefully we now can talk about these differences without the bad 
history coming between us. 


There are two important differences between Lutherans and Mennonites, 
despite the very many things we have in common, as with all Christians. 
They are the matter of infant baptism and the role of the Christian in 
public life. 


As regards the first, Lutherans happily endorse the baptism of infants 
for a variety of reasons: Jesus’ words welcoming the little children and 
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teaching us that we must receive the kingdom of God as children; the 
witness of the baptism of whole households in Acts 16 (including even 
adults who didn’t choose baptism for themselves!); the conviction that 
the Spirit can give faith to people of all ages, even the smallest, through 
the means of grace; the new status given in baptism, since the promise 
of God causes what it promises (I Peter 3:21, “now baptism saves you”), 
which we then receive in faith; and finally the recurring insistence that 
salvation always is first and foremost a work of God to which we respond. 
For Lutherans, baptizing children means that they are to be raised in a 
household of faith and a congregation, taught the essentials of Christian 
belief, and in their maturity publicly affirm their baptism in confirmation. 
Everyone, regardless of the age of baptism, can and should return to their 
baptism in faith, confident in the promises of God. 


Mennonites, however, follow the Anabaptist restriction of baptism to 
publicly confessing believers. It was in fact this conviction that first got 
them into trouble in the sixteenth century - they believed that infant 
baptism was useless and ineffective, so they “re-baptized” adults who 
made a public profession of faith, though of course from their point of 
view they were baptizing the person for real for the first time. In the 
generations to come, Mennonites simply did not baptize the children born 
of believers, waiting until those children came of age and committed to a 
Christian life on their own. 


Lutherans recognize the validity of believer's baptism - we do it ourselves 
when unbaptized adults convert to Christianity. So, by extension, we 
accept the validity of Mennonite baptisms. However, the reverse generally 
does not apply. Because Mennonites require a confession of faith before 
baptism, it is difficult for them to recognize infant baptism as a proper 
baptism according to the pattern of the New Testament. It is clear, then, 
that this is a topic we will have to pursue further. 


The other major difference between our churches is whether a Christian 
can be involved in the affairs of the state. One complicating factor is 
that both Mennonite and Lutheran attitudes have varied quite a bit over 
the years. Early on Mennonites thought it was an absolute impossibility 
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for a Christian to serve in a role of public justice, since it would require 
the infliction of physical punishment. (Within their church communities, 
the Anabaptists did indeed exercise discipline, though not physical; for 
instance, shunning offenders.) The princes at the time were extremely 
offended at this, since it implied that none of them were true Christians! 
Some offshoots of the Anabaptist movement, like the Amish, maintain 
absolute noninvolvement with governmental affairs. However, especially 
in the last century, Mennonites have deliberately involved themselves in 
public affairs in other ways, such as teaching nonviolent engagement 
and working for peace. Some do in fact hold public office. What remains 
impossible for most Mennonites is to hold an office that requires the use 
of violent force, such as in the police or the military. 


Needless to say, though Lutherans have not sought to glorify war or 
violence, they have still considered it at times unavoidable, following 
in the long-standing Western tradition of “just war” theory, though this 
has not been a unanimous view. Lutherans have served in the police and 
military. The Lutheran doctrine of vocation actually encourages believers 
to take up public office, even with its complications and compromises, 
believing that the secular realm is also God's and that Christians are 
called to care for it as well as the spiritual realm. In this way Lutherans 
distinguish between the person, who is always to forgive, show mercy, 
and “turn the other cheek,” from the office, which must punish crime in 
order to protect the innocent. 


Though no immediate resolution is clear, it is seems that we have much 
to learn from each other and much to teach. The very changed political 
landscape since the sixteenth century means that each of our churches is 
called to reassess its own position. 
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The Pure Gospel and the Full Gospel 
The Lutheran-Pentecostal Study Group 


The first challenge in having a dialogue with Pentecostals is figuring out 
who exactly they are! 


Depending on what figures you use, there could be anywhere from two 
hundred million to five hundred million Pentecostals in the world today. 
One hundred twenty million Catholics could be considered Pentecostals, 
though they are more commonly called charismatics. Pentecostals are 
by far the fastest-growing Christian group in the world, especially in 
places where it's hard to get good census records. They're also spread out 
over countless denominations with different names, different kinds of 
church government (everything from congregationalism to episcopacy), 
and different theologies. 


Still, there are a few things that can help clarify a very confusing picture 
for Lutherans, who are used to clear denominational boundaries defined 
by historic confessions. Pentecostalism as a distinct movement began in 
1906 during a revival at a small church on Azusa Street in Los Angeles, 
California, an unusually mixed-race congregation for that period in 
American history. The worshipers there had powerful experiences of 
the Holy Spirit's presence, leading to the manifestation of spiritual gifts 
mentioned in Acts and I Corinthians, especially speaking in tongues but 
also interpretations of tongues, prophecies, and healings. These experiences 
and gifts led to a renewal of Christian life (most of the people present 
were already Christian and already baptized) as well as a renewed fervor 
to share the news with others. From the very beginning, Pentecostals 
believed their experiences and gifts were meant to be empowerment for 
mission. That’s one of the main reasons their movement has brought so 
many people to faith in Christ around the world. Many other aspects of 
belief and practice vary, but what remains more or less constant across 
Pentecostalism is the expectation of an experience of the Holy Spirit after 
conversion, leading to spiritual gifts, for the sake of witnessing to Christ 
in the world. 
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Given the great variety within Pentecostalism, it’s no surprise that 
Lutheran reactions to Pentecostals have varied widely, too. For many, 
Pentecostalism is somewhere “out there,” far away from their own 
experience and not very relevant. Pentecostals are considered to be 
nothing more than a reappearance of sixteenth-century Schwärmer 
(“enthusiasts”) and therefore quickly dismissed. For others, Pentecostalism 
is experienced as a threat, luring Lutherans away from their own churches, 
especially in places like Africa where Pentecostalism is booming. There 
is a particular distaste for “prosperity gospel” Pentecostals, who seem to 
equate Christian faith with material success. But other African Lutherans 
have quite the opposite perception - a personal experience of the Holy 
Spirit, spiritual gifts like tongues, and correspondingly lively worship 
practices have been integrated into the life of the Lutheran church. It’s not 
on the outside at all, but internal. Still other Lutheran churches have their 
own small pockets of charismatics: Lutherans who remain Lutherans but 
share many of the same experiences and beliefs as Pentecostals, notably 
in Europe and North America. These have been often ignored or sidelined 
by the majority of non-charismatic Lutherans and sometimes even quietly 
oppressed. Yet across the expanses of Lutheran history, there have been 
communities with charismatic or Pentecostal features - for instance, the 
Awakened movement in Finland that included speaking in tongues or 
Pietism that emphasized the sanctified life. So it's not automatically clear 
what Lutherans are supposed to think about Pentecostalism! 


For all these reasons, a dialogue between Lutherans and Pentecostals, 
however difficult, is urgently necessary. In 2003 the LWF Tenth Assembly 
in Winnepeg called for efforts to “find ways to engage in dialogue” with 
Pentecostal churches. Six years ago the Institute started an exploratory 
group, a kind of “proto-dialogue,” to begin this effort. It is hoped that 
after the assembly in Stuttgart, the LWF Council will formally endorse 
an official bilateral dialogue between us. In preparation, the study group 
set about clearing up a lot of misunderstandings between our two church 
families. 


Again, however, just as it was tricky to figure out who exactly the 
Pentecostals are, it was also tricky to figure out how to conduct an 
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ecumenical dialogue with them. Unlike Lutherans, Pentecostals don’t 
define themselves by adherence to confessions that set clear doctrinal 
boundaries. Pentecostals have a great deal of doctrinal variety; what they 
share in common is an experience of the Spirit and the Spirit's gifts, which 
informs how they worship and lead their Christian lives. Comparing 
doctrine point by point - a method that makes perfect sense with Catholics 
and the Reformed - would miss the point entirely. 


So the study group had to come up with a different way of going about 
its ecumenical exploration. Ultimately each side posed a question to itself 
and the other: “How do we encounter Christ?” For the one thing Lutherans 
and Pentecostals definitely have in common is the desire to know the true 
and living Son of God, Jesus Christ. Asking this question about different 
features of our churches’ experience would reveal our commonalities, 
even if they were hiding under very different practices. 


In answering this question, what the study group often found was not 
so much outright disagreement as differences in emphasis. One good 
example of this is the respective use of the terms “pure gospel” and “full 
gospel.” 


Lutherans place a high priority on defending the pure gospel, because it 
doesn’t take much in the actual life of the church to obscure the message 
of God's justification of the ungodly by their Spirit-given faith in the 
Son's life, death, and resurrection. We human beings tend to rely on our 
own efforts rather than on the grace of God. Thus the Lutheran instinct 
is always to return to the one thing necessary - proclaiming Christ and 
him crucified. Sacraments, prayers, hymns, sermons, in fact everything 
we do as Christians should always remind us of what the Lord did for 
us first, to evoke justifying faith in us. The renewed life that follows is a 
result of the confidence that comes from knowing God's enormous love 
for us. 


Pentecostals don’t disagree with this; they just think it’s too limited. 


Their focus is on the “full gospel.” Yes, Christ justifies us, they agree; but 
he also sanctifies us, heals us, and will come again soon, which should 
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drive us out to evangelize the world. Therefore the Christian life must be 
marked by the distinctive works of Christ that comprise his full gospel. 
Christians should be holy, because Christ sanctifies. For Pentecostals, this 
can mean everything from feeding the hungry to avoiding dancing and 
the movies; it can mean assuming that Christians are without sin if they 
have received spiritual gifts. (Remember, there is quite a bit of variety in 
Pentecostal teaching!) Further, Pentecostals say, Christians should pray 
for healing, expect healing, and discover whether they have the gift of 
healing, because Christ is the great healer. And Christians should expect 
the imminent return of Christ in glory, as he promised. This has meant 
everything from a truly impressive passion for mission at home and 
around the world to apocalyptic predictions of imminent judgment. 


What you can see here is how differences in emphasis have resulted in 
different church cultures. For instance, Lutherans know perfectly well 
that Christ offers healing; they've read all those healing stories in the 
gospels too! Lutherans regularly pray for the healing of loved ones and 
hope for a full recovery. But they worry that too great a focus on healing 
could distort the pure gospel. God could be loved more for His usefulness 
in improving our physical condition than for His own sake; or people 
who are not healed, despite their prayers, could easily start to think that 
God loves them less, or that they are somehow inadequate Christians who 
would've been healed if only they'd prayed or believed more. The danger 
is real. On the other hand, Pentecostals might reply, your fear of what 
could go wrong has made you ignore all the things that could go right. If 
God offers healing, why not take the offer seriously? 


Another place to see the common commitment with different emphases 
between Lutherans and Pentecostals is in the role Scripture plays in the 
Christian life. Both sides agree emphatically that the only source and 
norm of Christian faith is the Bible. This probably comes as a surprise to 
Lutherans, who tend to assume that Pentecostals “add” to the Scriptures 
with dreams, visions, messages in tongues, and so forth. But in reality, 
though Pentecostals do take these things seriously, they check them 
against the word of Scripture. A vision or revelation contrary to the 
Scripture would be ruled false. And most of the time such messages are 
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highly personal, often words of encouragement to believers or praise to 
God. They don’t claim to add to the biblical revelation at all. Practically 
speaking, Pentecostal leaders learn how to manage a livelier worship 
service than most liturgically-oriented Lutherans are used to, finding the 
right time and place for speech in tongues, interpretations of tongues, 
and prophecies. 


Regarding sacraments, or ordinances as Pentecostals usually call them, 
more significant disagreement emerges, though once again the study 
group found that underneath the disagreements there are some surprising 
convergences. 


Take baptism. Lutherans believe it grants salvation (I Peter 3:21) but also 
that it must be received in faith for that salvation to become effective for 
us. It is God's promise to us, to which we respond. Because the priority lies 
with God, we have no objection to baptizing children, even though they 
can’t respond immediately. They will be raised in the faith and eventually 
(usually at confirmation) make a public affirmation of their own faith in 
what was granted to them in baptism. The connection between baptism 
and faith is essential. Baptism confers a new status as child of God, 
objectively and irrevocably. But it must be also be believed and received 
by the baptized person, or the person ends up living in contradiction with 
the new reality. The effect of baptism is absolute but it is not automatic. 


Pentecostals generally practice believer's baptism (though there are 
Pentecostal churches that baptize infants too, like the Iglesia Pentecostal 
de Chile and the International Pentecostal Holiness Church in the United 
States). They usually consider the mode of applying water to be of great 
importance - immersion is much to be preferred. While children are often 
dedicated to God, on the example of Jesus’ dedication in the Jerusalem 
temple, adults are to make a conscious choice to be baptized. It is a sign 
of their Christian commitment and also obedience to God's command. 
Overall there is less emphasis on baptism as God's work or as something 
that conveys salvation in its own right. For this reason, on occasion 
Pentecostals have “re-baptized” people who were baptized as infants but 
didn’t come to a public confession of faith till adulthood in a Pentecostal 
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setting. As with Mennonites, this is a big problem for Lutherans, and will 
require further dialogue. Yet despite this evident difficulty between our 
churches, both of us emphasize the necessity of living faith. Lutherans 
believe living faith is best aided by referring back to the act of God in 
baptism choosing us unconditionally; Luther's charge to “remember that 
you are baptized” is a common piece of spiritual wisdom for Christians 
suffering from their own doubts and struggles. Pentecostals cultivate 
living faith, which they expect will respond by obeying the command 
to get baptized and subsequently living in a way that demonstrates this 
commitment again and again. 


The Lord's Supper as a rule receives less attention from Pentecostals than 
other parts of worship like baptism, spiritual gifts, altar calls, and so forth. 
If asked to articulate a theology of communion, quite often they will 
espouse the Zwinglian view that it is nothing more than a memorial of 
Christ's last meal. In all honesty, this probably stems from a desire not to 
“look Catholic,” sometimes because of a bad experience with Catholics or 
other sacramentally-oriented churches. (Lutherans also know something 
about not wanting to “look Catholic.”) The interesting fact, though, is 
that all Pentecostal worship desires and cultivates a vivid expectation 
of “meeting the Lord.” In worship, Pentecostals believe that Christ is 
“truly present”! There doesn't seem to be, in principle, any reason for 
Pentecostals to exclude the possibility of Christ's true presence in the 
Supper. The reality of the Lord’s Supper as experienced by Pentecostals 
seems to be much closer to the Lutheran understanding than what they 
might say about it officially. 


The last area our study group explored together was spiritual gifts or 
charisms - though this is usually the first thing Lutherans get curious 
about. Spiritual gifts can be understood as part of the “full gospel” that 
Pentecostals proclaim. They saw that the earliest believers and apostles 
in the Book of Acts spoke in tongues, healed, and prophesied, and they 
saw no reason why those gifts should not be granted again today if God 
so wills it. After baptism, which marks conversion to the Christian faith, 
Pentecostal churchgoers are encouraged to seek a “second” experience 
of God, what they usually call “baptism in the Holy Spirit,” based on 
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John the Baptist's distinction between his baptism with water and Jesus’ 
baptism with fire and the Holy Spirit. Its chief purpose is empowerment 
for the mission of the church, bringing all the nations to Christ. The 
result of this baptism in the Holy Spirit (and for some Pentecostals the 
proof of its authenticity) is speaking in tongues. For some people this is a 
single occurrence, but for others it is a true gift that continues throughout 
life. This and other gifts are mentioned in I Corinthians 12, among other 
places in the New Testament. Interestingly, Lutherans also refer to this 
passage, especially in services of confirmation and ordination, but we 
tend to focus on the less “extraordinary” gifts like teaching, helping, and 
administration. Lutherans and Pentecostals could well ask each other why 
they each tend to value some of the spiritual gifts more than the others! 


Altogether, this dialogue was full of surprises, in the best possible 
sense. A new method was discovered, unanticipated convergences were 
discovered, and each side challenged the other to think about old ideas in 
new ways. Lutherans and Pentecostals should be able to look forward to 
extensive mutual learning in the years to come. 
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Conclusion 
The Ecumenical Life 


Jesus’ prayer asks Christians to rethink what it means to be the church. 
It asks us to develop and nurture our sense of the catholicity of 
the church. It asks us to recognize that other Christians outside our 
own church bodies are not really “other” - they are “us,” because we 
are all part of the same body. “If one member suffers, all suffer together; 
if one member is honored, all rejoice together” (I Corinthians 12:26). 
Jesus’ prayer asks us to commit our hearts and minds to the unity of the 
church, 


How exactly are we to do this? For one thing, we must get to know those 
“others” who are really part of our own body in Christ. How do they live 
out their Christian faith? What passages of Scripture, hymns, and prayers 
are most important to them? What books or writings or stories have 
formed them? What are the themes of their preaching and conversation? 
How do they describe their own faith and what it means to them? These 
discoveries can be made in private and unofficial ways or in deliberate 
public ways - preferably both. 


Learning about another always leads us to ask questions about ourselves. 
Ironically, many people are fearful of ecumenism because they think 
it “waters down” theological commitments, but it turns out to be just 
the opposite. Hearing what another person or group thinks forces us to 
articulate what we think. It raises questions that we have never even 
thought of before. Furthermore, in ecumenism, we never speak only for 
our own private opinions. We are speaking for our whole church. So 
ecumenism asks Lutherans to learn more about the Lutheran tradition, 
its theology and its practices. This can include going back to the most 
important writings of our church - the Scriptures and Creeds, the 
Catechisms, the Augsburg Confession, Luther's writings. It can mean 
discovering the important Lutheran witnesses of our own local churches 
or visiting Lutheran churches in different parts of the world to see how 
they live out the same faith. 
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These first two aspects focus on learning. Ecumenism also implies 
action. There are many things churches can actually do together on the 
way to renewed unity. In service to the world, there can be community 
soup kitchens, women’s shelters, or disaster response teams staffed by 
Christians from all different churches. After all, every church has heard 
from the same Lord that the kingdom is for those who give food to the 
hungry, water to the thirsty, welcome to the stranger, clothing to the 
naked, company to the sick and imprisoned (Matthew 25:34-36). In 
addition to works of love, Christians from different churches can study 
and seek the truth together, for instance through joint Bible studies or 
ecumenical discussion groups on theological topics. Bilateral dialogues 
can be conducted on a local level - there's no reason for them to be only 
national or international! 


Finally, ecumenism asks us to commit ourselves to the spiritual disciplines 
discussed earlier: prayer, love, honesty, forgiveness, patience, and 
conversion. There will certainly be moments of frustration, anger, and 
despair. Repairing the broken unity of Christ's body is not a task for the 
faint-hearted! It demands a great deal of us, more than we can manage 
by our own strength. In prayer we can daily turn again to God for the 
courage, compassion, and honesty we need to do this work. For we must 
always remember that the ultimate goal of ecumenism is that we grow to 
“love one another” so that “the world might believe.” 
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